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TODAY 

INOKMHQMA 


A t the beginning of each year, we 
normally analyze the progress 
Oklahoma !X)DAY has made during the 
past 12 months— the successes and 
failures, the pluses and minuses — and 
set new goals. 

One way to measure success for a 
magazine is to look at the increase in 
subscribers. We are pleased that Okla- 
homa lODAY's subscribers have almost 
doubled in number during the past 
three years. 

Because Oklahoma lODAY does not 
sell advertising, our funds for promo- 
tion arc indeed limited. Our growth 
depends almost entirely on gift sub- 
scriptions and you telling your friends 
about Oklahoma 70ZMK 

Of course, as the ofTlcial state maga- 
zine, our purpose is not just to add 
numbers. Our real purpose is to inform 
and to entertain our readers with sto- 
ries and photographs about the people 
and events, the culture and the land, 
that make Oklahoma special and dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
Oklahoma lODNf goes to our writers 
and photographers. Not one is on our 
staff full time. Yet each takes extra 
time to interview one more person or 
to shoot one more roll of film so that 
the assigned story or photo is of the 
best quality down to the smallest 
details. 

Glenn Shirley is a good example. 
Wlien Oklahoma TODAY editors sug- 
gested a story' on early-day outlaws, 
Glenn insisted instead on a story about 
judges and deputy marshals who 
worked to bring law and order across 
the 64,000 square miles of the territo- 


ries prior to statehood. A former law- 
man himself, Glenn takes pride in the 
efforts of the famous Judge Parker and 
deputy “Heck” Thomas. Glenn’s sto- 
ry, which begins on page 18, reflects a 
lifetime of pursuing facts about people 
who made the West livable. 

Kathryn Jenson While writes in this 
issue about Oklahoma’s favorite des- 
sert: pie. Even though she’s a new 
mother, Kathryn found time to visit 
with champion piemakers at the State 
Fair and with El Reno’s Granny Hill, 
featured on the front cover. Oklahoma 
Highway Patrolmen assisted in her 
search for places to buy a good piece of 
pie. Now who’s a better judge of pies 
than a state trooper? Kathryn’s pie sto- 
ry begins on page 26. 

Writer Jane Beckman hiked across 
southwestern Oklahoma fields to find 
out about cotton farming, ScientiHc re- 
search, Jane found out, shows that 65 
degrees is the proper temperature for 
cotton planting. Years ago, to find out 
whether the soil was warm enough, 
one farmer told Jane that he’d go into 
the field, drop his pants and sit on the 

Next Issue: Visit the National Severe 
Storms Laboratory in Norman where 
scientists keep an eye on tornadoes and 
thunderstorms. Tlien cake a hike along 
a nature trail to collect a bundle of wild 
edibles that t^n flavor a stew or make a 
main course. And slip back a few de- 
cades to the time when traditional jazz 
was bom and some of the hottest spots 
CO hear the American-made sound were 
right here in Oklahoma. AH this and a 
few ocher surprises in the Maieh-April 
issue of Oklahoma TODM. 


ground. If he w^s comfortable, it was 
time to plant. Jane’s story, beginning 
on page 4f), points up other high tech 
changes in cotton farming. 

Another big plus for Oklahoma TO- 
DAY is our photographers w^ho bring 
years of professional experience to 
each assignment. Like artists, they 
consider composition, color, light and 
angles before taking each photo. 

So a toast to our writers and photog- 
raphers as we celebrate a new year. 
W^at a great job they do. 

A new project just getting staned at 
Oklahoma lODAY — and one that you 
can help with — is an Oklahoma cook- 
book. How about sending us four or 
five of your best recipes for such deli- 
cacies as barbecue and chili, com bread 
and hot rolls, fried okra, wilted leaf 
lettuce salad, pie and cake? Indian fry'- 
bread and kolaches, too. We w'ant to 
feature recipes for genuine Oklahoma 
cooking. We’re especially interested in 
foods your family serves on special oc- 
casions' — Christmas, birthdays, wed- 
dings or picnics. Be sure to include 
your name and address. — Sue Gaiter 



Birds Worth Watching, by George 
Miksch SutTon; Unwer^ity of Oklahoma 
Press^ 1005 Asp Ave,, Norman, OK 
73019; $19.95, Shortly before his 
death, Sutton — renowned ornitholo- 
gist, professor emeritus from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, author of 14 
books and illustrator of 15 others — 
completed this book that will become 
essential for anyone who enjoys learn- 
ing about and watching birds. Written 
with his customary eloquence and a 
curiosity still keen after eight decades 
of studying birds, Sutton gives lively 
lessons and raises still-unanswxred 
questions about the habits of 60 com- 
mon birds, many of which can be seen 
in Oklahoma, 

His love for birds allows him to no- 
tice characteristics that would slip past 
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a less interested observer. His appreci- 
ation for birds shows plainly in this 
section about the Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, a bird he hated during his early 
years for its lack of maternal instinct, 
but later came to understand: “Earlier 
this summer after I had been trimming 
the edges of flower beds in my back- 
yard, 1 sat on a step for a rest. The day 
was hot, but the air was stirring and I 
enjoyed the shade. \^^ile I sat there, a 
female cowbird flew past, alighted in 
the recently mowed grass a rod or so 
away, stot)d high as she looked about, 
then to my surprise w^alked slowly — in 
that delicate way cowbird s have — 
straight toward me. When about 
twelve feet away, she sank to her beU 
ly, half-closed her eyes, and also rest- 
ed. Never, before or since, have 1 so 
enjoyed the company of a cowbird.’’ 

Sand in My Eyes, h Seignhra Rus- 
sell Laune: Universiiy of Oklahoma Pms, 
1005 Asp Norman^ OK 73019; 

$7.95 pb. With her family of teach ers- 
tumed-pioneers, the author adventur- 
ously faced life on the Texas frontier 
as a teenager in the 1880s and ’90s. 
Her father couldn’t build a fire, and 
her mother, accustomed to servants, 
couldn’t cook. Her father thought 
branding w'as a cruel practice and the 
first winter the unmarked herd slipped 
away on the free range. 

Still, the hardships didn^t discourage 
the spirited Nonie, as the winter was 
nicknamed. At 17, she set up her own 
school for local children and later be- 
came a teacher at a public school. 

During a school vacation, she met 
Sidney Laune, a W'oodward law\'er, 
and two days later agreed to marry 
him. In Oklahoma Territory, the cou- 
ple’s permanent home, the Ijaunes’ 
marriage grew' into a solid bond as they 
became civic and social leaders. 

Once, w'hen Nonie became discour- 
aged at the spare frontier life and sug- 
gested they move to a city^ to have the 
conveniences of mnning water, gas 
and telephones, her husband replied: 
“WTtat for? What would wc do there? 
WTiy honey, w'c’re helping to build this 


place. Those places are all made. \ 
don’t want to live any place where I 
can’t fight for my w^ay,” 


LETTERS 


Congratulations on Oklahoma TO- 
DAY. llie articles arc superb, especial- 
ly in your issue about Osage Country’ 
(May-June), 

I also enjoyed the September-Octo- 
her issue with the article about Big Erv 
and his mules. As a kid, 1 drove mules 
in the mines with no bridles or reins, 
just “gee and haw” for turns. Mules 
are very’ smart. 

The pictures of the Cimarron River, 
Oklahoma’s early-day oilfields, Tom 
Slick and the Wild Mary Sudik oil well 
(“King of the Wildcatters” and "Okla- 
homa’s Lucky Strikes,” September- 
October) bring back memories of old 
friends writh whom J wmked. It makes 
me homesick for Oklahoma. 

Thanks for the nostalgia. You have 
chosen excellent writers. 

LeRoy Tlmmas 
Escondido, Calif, 

I like the wildlife stories and pictures 
very much. 1 keep hoping you’ll do a 
story and print a picture of the Rcd- 

cailed Haw'k. They are beautiful birds, 
and my mom and I counted 40 bc- 
cw^een Oklahoma C^ity and McAlester 
one Saturday last winter. 

Thanks again for the enjoyable 
magazine. 

Phyllis J. Yandell 
Oklahoma Oty 

I simply love Oklahoma lODPCY and 
have already renewed my subscription 
for an additional tw'o years. 

I remember the rodeos at the 101 
Ranch when I w^as a child. It was al- 
ways exciting, and those memories are 
still with me. 

It would be fun to read a story' on 
Mohaw'k Park in Tulsa, way back 


when there was a lagoon and a boat 
that UK)k people through the park. 

Anita Baker 
Tulsa 

I am really enjoying Oklahoma 10- 
DAY. It’s great reading about my na- 
tive state. I am from Pawhuska and 80 
percent of my family lives in Oklaho- 
ma. Ihough I am presently living in 
Montana, it’s nice to have a piece of 
home right here. 

R.K. Sweeden-(juenther 
Froid, Mont. 

Pm particularly fascinated with 
Mary' -Ann Luthers article about the 
scissor- tailed flycatcher (July-August). 
As a child growing up in southwestern 
Oklahoma, I never knew then of fly- 
catcher as pan of his cognomen. The 
further information about the Tyrant 
Flycatcher (the family to w'hich Okla- 
homa’s state bird belongs) is refreshing 
to one not very' knowledgeable about 
ornithology. 

Having lived in Oklahoma since be- 
fore statehood, I revel in its absorbing 
history'. 

Lulu Bonebrake 
Stillwater 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 


Robert & Janet 

By Kathryn Jenson White 




resemblance to the president. How- 
ever, as his beard began to grow and 
he came across pictures in various 
bcx>ks, he recalls, "i saw just how 
much I did resemble him. It w-as a 
startling thing and quite humbling, 
too, to look like this great man,” 

In 1976 Robert appeared again as 
Mr, Lincoln in a parade celebrating 
the 75ch annivetsarv^ of Hobart. This 
time he was accompanied by his wife, 
as Janet for the first time assumed the 
role of Mar\' Todd Lincoln. Janet is 
the same height and build as Mrs, Lin- 


coln, and in a wag and peri- 
od costume she does 
resemble the former first 
lady. In early 1978 the cou- 
ple once again donned 
their 19th century^ outfits to 
treat a grandniece and 
nephew with a Lincoln v is- 
it to their elementary 
school in Preston. After 
each of these appearances, 
though, Robert shaved his 
beard and Janet packed 
away their costumes think- 
ing it would be the last for 
the Lincolns in the 20th 
century. 

It wasn't until 1978 when yet a third 
child in church commented on his re- 
semblance CO Uncoln that Robert and 
Janet began to think seriously about 
this resemblance that seemed to grab 
children even w’hen Robert did nor 
sport the standard Lincoln symbols of 
top hat, long frock coat and beard. 
They decided to act on the w'isdom 
that just kept coming from the mouths 
of babes. 

The next Sunday Robert took a pic- 
ture of the Taylors as the Lincolns to 
church to show the child. He cold her 
that he and Janet had decided that 
someday they wanted to do living his- 
tory- lessons for children. .As fate would 
have it, this child's father was a teach- 
er, and he invited the Taylors to bring 
history^ to life in his classroom on, w^hat 
else, Feb, 12, 1979. ITte rest, as they 
say, is history. That year, word-of- 
mouth about their first presentation in 
Tulsa led the Lincolns to appear in 
front of awestruck school children 
about 20 times and the Taylors to be- 
gin leading a double existence in ear* 
nest. In the last eight years they've 


eing told that 
you look like a 
mountain may 
not seem like a 
great compliment, but 
Robert Taylor thought it 
was one of the nicest 
things anyone could say 
about him, Robert was in 
church in Rapid City, 

South Dakota, w'hen, as he 
remembers it, **This little 
boy came up to me and 
said, *Vou kx>k like Abra- 
ham Lincoln.’ I got down 
on one knee and asked 
him what made him say 
that, since at the time \ wasn’t w'caring 
black and I didn’t ha%'e a beard. He 
answ^ered, 'My father is a park ranger 
out at Mount Rushmorc, and you look 
just like the man on the rock,’ ” 

"I'his W'asn't the first rime Robert 
had been told he resembled Mr. Lin- 
coln, and it certainly vvasn’t to be the 
last. Three years before, a little girl 
had told him the same thing, also in 
church. Spurred by her remark, Robert 
grew a beard and surprised the congre- 
gation by appearing as Lincoln to em- 
cee a talent show. He and his wife 
Janet spent hours poring over Lincoln 
books to find appropriate anecdotes for 
introducing the acts in the show. One 
afternoon while Janet was shopping 
and Robert w'as sitting in the car read- 
ing one of the books, tw^o young boys 
walked by. “Look,” said the first in an 
excited voice, “It's Abraham Lincoln.” 
“Yeah,” answ^ered the second in an 
equally excited tone, ”and he’s even 
reading a book about himself." 

Before his first appearance as Mr, 
Lincoln at the talent show in 1971, 
Robert had never thought about his 
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visited more than 230 schools and giv- 
en more than 1,0(X) talks to young peo- 
ple and adults. 

Now that he wears his beard all the 
time, it seems that whenever Robert 
leaves his Tulsa home at least one per- 
son stops him to ask, "Has anyone 
ever told you chat you look just like 
Abraham Lincoln?” He answ'ers each 
asker of the obvious wath the diplomat- 
ic, calm kindness that would make the 
great man he so closely favors proud. 
Looks and an even temperament are 
not the only similarities between Mn 
Taylor and Mr. Lincoln, according to 
the wife of both the former and the 
latter They also share a tendency to- 
ward haphazardness in paper work, a 
forgetfulness about meals, a love of 
reading and a great rapport with chil- 
dren. "Finally,” she concludes wdth a 
smile, “Lincoln was not personally in- 
terested in his appearance; Mrs, Lin- 
coln made sure he had a clean shirt and 
the right things to go together, I do the 
same for Mr. Taylor as Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Lincoln." 

The modern Mrs. Lincoln owns 
about 20 dresses, some of which she 
bought and adapted and others she’s 
made. .All fii over hoops in which she has 
mastered the art of w^alking and sitting. 
Her favorite dress is a fancy, flow'cred 
copy of one actually w^orn by Mrs. Lin- 
coln. The one that amuses her the 

most is made of material so stiff it 
w^on’t conform to the hoops enough to 
allow her to sic while she’s wearing it. 

Their programs for children have 
become the living history* lessons the 
Taylors hoped to provide. Lach lasts 
about 30 minutes, wrich the “Lincolns” 
calking for about 20 and taking ques- 
tions for the rest of the time. The 
Taylors answer all the questions they 
can in character. The two most often 
asked, though, require them to step 
out of their roles and comment on 
what they are doing; they are “Are you 
a relative of Lincoln?” and "Is your 
beard real?” During each session, the 
'[aylors choose a girl from the audi- 
ence to tug on his beard in answer to 
the last question, since it was a young 


girl who suggested to Lincoln that he 
would look better if he grew a beard. 

The inventive questions of the chil- 
dren keep the programs lively, and the 
lay tors avoid overplanning to keep 
them fresh. Robert admits that while 
they can generally handle the ques- 
tions at the elcmentar>^ level with no 
problem, they have been stumped a 
time or two. Janet remembers, “We 
had no idea what to answer the first 
time a child asked us w'hat the presi- 
dent’s salarv^ was.” Robert continues, 
“One teacher asked me once why I 
kept firing all my generals, I hadn’t 
thought about it before, but the an- 
swer seemed obvious. I told him it was 
because they weren’t winning the war 
for me, of course.” 

Adults to whom they present pro- 
grams aren’t out to play “Stump the 
Lincolns,” but the Taylors prepare 
more formally for them. For programs 
to church groups, convention partici- 
pants, senior citizens and a varicty^ of 
others, the couple has a number of pre- 
planned programs with slides. One is 
entitled "Along the Lincoln Trail,” 
and the slides show the Taylors in cos- 
tume at all the important places in 
Lincoln’s life. With just a little ad- 
vance notice the Taylors can create a 
program to fit most any need: They 
know the Lincolns almost as well as 
they know themselves. 

To date, the Taylor-made fjocolos 
have shared their knowledge in 14 
states, Canada and Denmark. Last 
summer they were invited to spend 
two weeks in character at a symposium 
in Manchester, Vermont. Hildene, the 
summer home of Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, W'as the gathering place for a 
large group of Lincoln scholars who 
w'crc delighted to find the objects of 
their study alive and well and strolling 
among them. The Taylors have also 
appeared on The 700 Club, at rallies 
for Pat Robertson and with Vice [^resi- 
dent Bush at a 1986 fundraiser for Sen. 
Don Nickle.s, Mr. 'Faylor/Lincoln did 
a national television commercial for a 
jewel rv' store chain. Frito-Lay was verv' 
Interested in his doing one for them, 


too, until learning chat Robert had 
shaved his beard at the end of the 
“Lincoln season,” which runs from 
January^ to March each year. 

As their interest in the Lincolns has 
deepened, Robert and Janet have ac- 
quired a good-sized library^ in what 
they call “TTie Lincoln Room.” They 
can think of only one Lincoln-related 
place or object they haven’t yet seen, 
and that’s the Lincoln bed in the Rea- 
gan’s living quarters. Recently, .Mrs. 
Reagan’s secretary^ has w'ritten to tell 
them that if they come to the WTiite 
House when the Reagans are out of 
town, they may see the bed. 

Since beginning their dual identi- 
ties, the Taylors have gathered many 
memories that they hope to publish 
someday in a book about their experi- 
ences. Among their favorites is a visit 
to the Lincoln Memorial in costume to 
obtain a slide for their lecture. At the 
guide’s request they spoke to the next 
tour, during w'hich amazed tourisLs 
from 13 countries snapped countless 
pictures. "I'hey also iovc the story^ of 
the child w^ho surprised them by ask- 
ing why Mr. Lincoln wasn’t black. It 
took Roben; and Janet a while to figure 
out that the child’s idea of what Lin- 
coln looked like w^as defined by the 
dark silhouettes that march around the 
tops of classroom w alls each February'. 

Even when they travel as just the 
plain old Taylors, ifs difficult for Rob- 
ert and Janet to leave the Lincolns 
behind. On a recent trip to Disney- 
land, Robert says, "VVe w^eren’t in the 
gate 50 yards before someone w'anted a 
picture.” They don’t mind their sec- 
ondhand fame, though; in fact, they 
relish it. In their presentations, Lin- 
coln talks of his love of country' and his 
strong faith, both of w*hich the Taylors 
share. If the Lincolns could sec Robert 
and Janet at w'ork, .Abraham and Mary* 
Todd w'ould no doubt be pleased at 
how vital and alive they are more than 
a century' after their deaths. !0 

Have a nmmnee for "Vneommon 
Common Fo/Jt'Y Wnfe fo Kathnn do 
Oklahoma I'OD.AV, PX). Box 
Oklahoma 13 1 SI. 
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Y OU can do a lot of things with 
dominoes. In Texas, they 
play “Shoot the Moon“ or 
“Forty-Two,” complete with 
trumps and tricks. In California, it’s 
great sport to take bets that you can 
build a house with 100 dominoes or a 
castle with 1,000. Some hobbyists 
spend months standing dominoes up 
in carefully thought-out rows for no 
other reason than to tip them over to 
catch a fleeting moment of billowing, 
cascading art. 

You can play dominoes in Carnegie, 
too. In February, during the World 
Domino Tournament, you’ll play 
them straight, you’ll play them hard 
and, if you play them just right, you’ll 
walk away with the enviable title of 
World Domino Champ. 

That’s what happened to Lawton’s 
Max Bender and his partner, Roy 
Mancel from Sterling. Although he 
came to win, Bender says he didn’t 
really think it was possible. 

“The best domino players in the 
world play right here in Carnegie,” he 
said. “Most arc old-timers who’vc 
played all their lives — and every one 
of them has a built-in killer instinct. 
They’re hard to beat. In fact, it took 
more luck than skill to beat them this 
year,” 


M**The best domino 
players in the 
world play right 
here in Carnegie, 
Most are old-timers 
who*ve played all 
their lives — and 

every one of them 
has a built-in killer 
instinct, ” 

M ax Bender, 

1986 champion 


By Sheila Samples 

Photographs by 
David Koeisch 


The modest Bender is no slouch 
when it comes to playing the game. 
He has combined both luck and skill 
in tournaments throughout the south- 
west and has taken home about 225 
trophies. But he admits that he was 
willing to trade it all for the elusive 
Carnegie title. 

Up until almost the eve of the tour- 
nament, Bender said he was beginning 
to believe his luck turned bad. “My 
regular partner w'as ill, and I came 
close to skipping the whole thing. It’s 
not easy to find a substitute so late in 
the game,” he said. “Most players 
have their partners lined up months 
before the tourney.” 

Bender had fallen short at Carnegie 
for 18 straight years. He says that the 
competition is so tough that nobody 
has ever won the tournament mice in 
a row. “But that won’t stop me from 
coming back again next year,” he add- 
ed with a grin. 

For the past 42 years, domino ad- 
dicts from across the United States 
have squared off in the long, low com- 
munity building in Carnegie’s rustic 
park in what they consider the “Super 
Bowl of Dominoes,” According to 
Toby King, a Carnegie Chamber of 
Commerce member who helps run the 
annual event, there’s no age limit nor 
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Competitton at this domino event k so tough that no team has ever won twice in a ram. Other towns have tried to riaim Carnegie's worid 
championship tide, but organizer Toh^ King says, '7 fi^re we were here fmL \Wve been the world champion for 42 yean, and we're not about to change now. 


Domino devotees from 
across the country 
travel to Camepe to seek 
the elusive title. Andy 
Bilhrey Jr, left, and 
Rob Hudson, both 
from Lubbock, Texas, 
get serious about 
their games. 
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Veieran Clartnce CJtne has compelid for 30 
years s/raigh/ //? Cam^e. He in i980. 


physical restriction and no special ex- 
perience required. 

“Wc'vc had grade-school kids play" 
ing against guys 70 or 80 years old/^ 
King said. “For many years, wc even 
had a blind man play — and he was 
pretty hard to beat.” 

Only one pair has won the tourna- 
ment nvice, King said. Two Oklahoma 
players just missed the slipper\^ honor 
of w^inning back-to-back titles by tak- 
ing home trophies in 1958 and l%0. 

It"s quite an affair, whether you play 
or w'atch. The re ^s usually a bit of snow 
in early February^ as w^inter struggles to 
hang on, and the air is clean, chin and 
crisp. Unless you get there early, you’ll 
have to park behind triple rows of 
pickup trucks in various stages of re- 
pair, bicycles thrown hastily aside and 
all manner of automobiles, some from 
as far aw'ay as Pennsylvania or Ne%v 
York. 

Inside, you discover you’ve man- 
aged to shed half a century^ by Just 
w'alking through the door. You’re in an 
exaggerated “domino parlor” of the 
early southwest, and you like it. It’s 
warm and steamy. Excitement Ls at 
pre-bedlam level, and the outright 


friendliness of the crowd is acute. In 
the far comer, plump homemade pies, 
towering cakes and mounds of cookies 
are going for mere cents; coffee is hot, 
strong — and free. 

All around you, weathered, dungar- 
eed-and-booted domino veterans shed 
their mackinaws and nod guardedly at 
one another before turning to size up 
the newcomers, most of whom are 
vounger opponents sporting cords and 
keds. 

The 80 teams, or 160 combatants, 
are a small field this year compared to 
the **glory” domino days in Carnegie 
when as many as 300 vied for bragging 
rights as the wwld’s top domino gun. 
But each team is as alert as a dog just 
out of obedience school as they strain 
to catch the names droned over the 
loudspeaker because opponents are 
unknown until team match-up at be- 
ginning of play. 

Tables dominate the room. Row 
upon row of sturdy, oversized relics 
tower over their lighter-weight coun- 
terparts, which appear rather unsure of 
their footing on the uneven rough- 
hewn floor. There’s no fanfare— no 
gun goes off to signal that the tourna- 
ment is under way. Names are called, 
folding chairs scrape fonvard, and feet 
shuffle and stamp. The play begins. 

There are two ways to make a dol- 
lar — draw seven of one suit or make 
35 points in one play^ — and any domi- 
no player will tell you there’s no harder 
way to make a buck. There’s only one 
way to win a Coke, and that’s to be the 
first team eliminated from action, R. J. 
Price, Anadarko, and Fred Coates, 
Okemah, agreed that it was far coo 
easy to get a drink on the house. 

There’s nothing fancy about tourna- 
ment play; it has remained the same 
lean, mean action since it began more 
than four decades ago. Each game is 
250 points, and the two-man teams 
play the best two out of three games in 
single-elimination action. Players put 
down the dominoes they draw, and 
teams draw for “first dowm” after every 
game. 

That first down is important, accord- 


ing to Clarence Cline, the tourna- 
ment’s 1980 winner who has come to 
Carnegie from Norman every year for 
30 years. 

“I like the other feller to get the first 
down,” Cline said. “That way, I can 
pretty much tell what he has in his 
hand. For example, if he downs the 
double six, I know he has a handful of 
threes. If he downs the double ace, 
he’s probably got treys and sixes. 
Blanks and fives go together and so on. 
If you’re smart, you can get your oppo- 
nent to play the dominoes you want.” 

Cline agrees with Bender that lock 
plays an important part in a domino 
game. “You give me luck, and I’ll play 
anybody who has only skill,” he said. 
“It’s all just a matter of memory and in 
knowing what dominoes go with what 
dominoes to score points.” 

Like most students of the game, 
Cline has his own “domino theorv'.” 
He says the only place to Icam the 
game is at the domino table, and he’s 
taught many younger players by sitting 
behind them and telling them what to 
look for, what to play and w'hcn to 
play. 

Like Bender and many other play- 


Getting 

There 



& 



# 




World ehampton domino hopefuls and 
spectators mil gather for the 43rd annual 
tournament on Feh, 7 at Carnegie Park, 
located on the east side of State S8, 

about one-half mile north of State 
Hi^may P. 

Registration be^ns at 8 a.m.^ and 
competition starts at P. ZSf team-play 
tournament is open to anyone^ including 
individual players who will be paired at the 
event. Winners will take home a trophy, 
certificate and the distinction of being the best 
domino players in the world. 

Re^tration and admission are free. 

For more information, call Carrol 
King at 14051 654-201 L 
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ers, Cline has won “a pickup load of 
trophies,” and more than 300 sets of 
dominoes — many of which he’s donat- 
ed to the Carnegie event, 

'*IVe played all my life, and IVc 
never been bored with a single game,” 
Cline said. “55ome folks say itVs a dying 
sport ’cause the real serious players are 
getting too old. I guess they’re right. 
Look at me — 'Since I’ve gotten so old, 
I’ve had to cut back to four days a 
week,,*” 

"ITie tournament was started in 1944 
by the three Jolly brothers— Beau- 
mont, or B.W., Harry and Charlie — 
who owned and published the local 
newspaper, the Came^e Herald. King 
says that none of the Jolly s played in 
the event but were deeply involved in 
the community. They wanted to cre- 
ate something that would give the 
townspeople something to do together, 
that would keep them together over 
the years, 

Charlie, the youngest Jolly, died in 
1981, and most of the l,9tX) denizens 
are quick to give the brothers credit for 
most good things that have happened 
in Carnegie, The tow'n still presents 
two “B,W, Jolly Outstanding Citizen” 
awards. 

Because of the spirit of the Jollys, 
King says “Carnegie is a town chat’s 
proud of itself. We’re small, but we 
w'on first place in the 1986 Great Plains 
Beautification Contest sponsored by 
the Southwest Oklahoma Chambers of 
Commerce, Wt refuse to give up on 
anything. If we want something, we 
make it happen, 

“Three years ago, some folks want- 
ed to tear dowm the old school build- 
ing, but some of the rest of us turned it 
into a memorial building instead, for 
things like senior citizen activities, 
Head Start and a lot of other neat stuff. 
That building is supported entirely by 
donations,” King added proudly, “and 
is just one more thing that keeps us all 
together.” 

Playing dominoes holds a strange at- 
traction to both young and old. Carne- 
gie is just one of many small towns that 
offers a domino tournament ever>^ Sat- 


Roy and Max Bender, ri^t, the 1986 worki champkm, display their twphies as 

they stand behind the real master, R&fs father Frank, who taugfit them both to play. 


urday, mral America’s “tight shoe” 
night. There are tourn aments in 
Fletcher on the first Saturday of the 
month, at Medicine Park on the sec- 
ond, in Sterling on the third and in 
Apache on the fourth, 

Cameron University in Law'con 
hosts its own W'orld International 
Domino Tournament in March, luring 
players with the promise of “the larg- 
est trophy” of any domino tournament 
in the country. 

According to King, there are other 
“pretendeni” to the throne. He says in 


1976, organizers of a three-day domino 
tournament in ,\ndalusia, .^abama, 
threatened to sue the ciiy of Carnegie 
if it did not quit calling its annual 
event a “world championship,” 

“I figure we were here first,” King 
said, “Wfe just ignored ’em, WeVe 
been the world champion for 42 years, 
and we’re not about to change now,”M 


Sheila Samples is a freelance writer who 
lives in David Koelsd is art 

Oklahoma dry-based magazine and 
commetrial photographer. 
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Oklahoma becomes the birthplace 

By Keith Skrzypczak 



T he imagination soars. 'ITic full-frame, color vid- 
eo picture we all have of the majestic eagle — 
our national symbol, the American Bald Eagle — 
riding the winds of freedom high above a troubled 
world. Over the centuries of man’s existence, few 
members of the animal kingdom have inspired us as 
much as the eagle. Proud symbol of many nations, 
the eagle portrays wisdom, strength, nobility, 
freedom. 

Within the past few decades, however, we’ve had 
to rely more on poetry, imagination and National 
Geographic documentaries and less on direct, visual 
contact as modem man’s environment encroached 
upon and began to destroy the eagle. Long-lived 
pesticides and wanton shootings soon made the eagle 
an endangered species. 

But the eagle is making a comeback, thanks to the 
efforts of 'Phe George Miksch .Sutton Avian Research 
Center, founded and based in Oklahoma. 

Perched atop Circle Mountain, three miles due 
south of Bartlesville, the avian center is a picture of 
tranquility. Indeed, this location was selected for its 
varied habitat, mild climate and large diversity' of 
raptor {birds of prey) species. Oklahoma serves as a 
major wintering area for bald eagles from the north, 
though a resident population is virtually non-existent 
today. However, that’s soon to change, say avian 
center researchers. 

Due to the impoundment of more than 500,000 
surface acres of water through the state’s 50 years of 
flood control and water conservation efforts, the ea- 
gle’s nesting habitat has greatly improved. Research- 
ers are confident — and have already seen 
evidence — that Oklahoma will soon become the scat 


'Die American Bald Eagfe is the avian center's flaf^ip project. The 
eagle population dwindled dangerously when the birds are food laced 
with the pesticide DDT, which caused females to lay fragjle ey^. 
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COMEBACK 

of the bald eagle renaissance 


of a bald eagle renaissance. 

Alan Jenkins, assistant director of the center, is a 
soft-spoken man who becomes boisterous when dis- 
cussing his love of eagles and the success of the avian 
center. “'Hiis is like a dream for me personally,” says 
Jenkins, “to be helping direct such an important 
project in the field Fve chosen and loved since a kid!” 
A C^alifomia native who grew up in Utah, Jenkins 
is a Brigham Young University zoology graduate with 
10 years experience as a wildlife biologist for the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. He is also a professional 
educator who explained the center’s work in clear, 
succinct and digestable terminology. 

Recycling is the key to the center’s work. If full- 
grown eagles were simply captured and released in a 
new location, they would eventually migrate back 
where they were bom by the time they became ready 
to breed. Studies revealed that to keep an eagle in an 
area to mate and breed, they must be raised in that 
area after hatching. 

Simple enough. Almost a “common sense” solu- 
tion. But the process involved a complex, highly 
technical and costly methodology and physical plant. 
Besides, a host of lingering questions remained — 
questions which might p>ose problems for the already 
tenuous existence of the bald eagle. 

For instance, could fertile eggs be safely transport- 
ed to a new location.^ Cbuld they be successfully 
incubated and hatched away from their mother’s 
nest.^ Would eagles raised by humans become depen- 
dent, and thus too tame for release in the wild.^ Most 
importantly, would eagles lay more eggs once the 
first batch (clutch) was removed.^ 

Recycling is the process by which eagles and other 


Mugg^, a 1 -year-old Golden hlagle, visits schools and community 
groups with researchers, who are dedicated to the preservation of many 
species of endangered, neglected and rare birds around the world. 
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A young eagkt gra/M meat from the 
mouth of a ^"puppet parent. 
Studies indicate that hin/s raised hy 
humans can imprint on their 
caretakers, and researchers take 
meticulous pr&rautions to prevent 
it, including fm/ing 
and studying the eagles 
through one-way mirrors. 


"'He chisy^ the trag with crooked hands; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands. 
Ringed with the azu/e world, he stands, 

*"lhe wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain malls, 
And like a thunderlmlt, he falls . " 

.\lfred^ Lord Tennyson, 
"The EagJe" 


birds produce a replacement dutch of 
eggs once the original clutch is re- 
moved (also known as “double-clutch- 
ing”), Since recycling had never been 
performed with wild bald eagles, the 
center’s first responsibility was to 
prove that eagles would replace the 
first clutch with a viable second batch. 

Both Jenkins and Steve Sherrod, di- 
rector of the avian center, have shared 
an interest in birds of prey since their 
high school days, Sherrod, a native of 
Oklahoma City, who, like Jenkins, 
also earned a master’s degree in zoolo- 
gy from BYU, as well as a Ph, D, from 
Ckirnell University, has taught and per- 
formed field research in ornithology 
around the aiuntry. Their mutual love 
for raptors and dreams of founding 
such a research center brought them 
together several years ago. 

It was a “now or never” situation 
that provided the impetus for the pro- 
ject, Both men shared similar direction 
and goals. Both had reached a point in 
their careers where credentials and cre- 
ativity formed a confident bond, 
spawning an entrepreneurial approach 
to the need for repopulating the scarce 
bald eagle. 

Selection of the bald eagle for repop- 
ulation also had its practical, market- 
able advantages. As America’s national 
symbol in an era of reborn patriotism, 
the bald eagle is not only the most 


renowned and respected of the raptori- 
al species, it is also a sentimental favor- 
ite. The bald eagle w'ould serve as a 
highly visible flagship for a project that 
soon hopes to devote more and more 
attention toward the repopulation of 
other scarce birds around the world. 

Donations from businesses and pri- 
vate sources for start-up capital, 40 
acres and a private home on Circle 
Mountain, as well as a library of per- 
mits from federal and state wildlife 
conservation agencies eventually 
paved the way for research to begin. 
The Southern species of bald eagle 
was selected for research rather than 
the larger Northern eagle because of its 
availability and close proximity to the 
center. Since 86 peiccnt of breeding 
Southern bald eagles nest in Florida, 
that state was selected as a source for 

While a University of Florida gradu- 
ate student, hired by the center and 
working with the Florida Game and 
Freshwater Ojmmission and the Okla- 
homa Department of Wildlife Conser- 
vation, made aerial surveys of nesting 
sites, preparations for collection, trans- 
fer and incubation of eggs began in 
earnest. Initially, it had been thought 
that the eggs should be transported by 
air, but expense, availability of aircraft 
and logistics quickly indicated ground 
transport would be most efficient. 
“Little did we know the problems we 
would encounter using that method,” 
recalls Jenkins. 

Using rented motor homes, staff and 
volunteers hardly anticipated the haz- 
ards of the road — torrential min, win- 
ter ice, fuel pump and transmission 
failures — all of which provide a dra- 
matic backdrop to the collection and 
transportation efforts. “^Fiming is criti- 
cal in this process. We had to develop 
portable incubators for use in the (mo- 
tor) homes. And the eggs themselves 
required special packing to insulate 
them from road vibrations over a 26- 
hour, non-stop drive to Oklahoma,” 
says Jenkins. Any unexpected delay 
could be critical, as the eggs cannot 
survive very long without natural incu- 
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bation, provided at the center by care- 
fully selected bantam Q>chin “sitting” 
hens. 

Nesting sites lie high atop cypress 
and pine trees — sometimes upwards 
of 100 feet above the ground. Krom 
airplanes, researchers look for nests. 
They then climb the trees to collect 
eggs, which presents an extraordinary 
challenge (and danger) in itself. Spe- 
cially constructed, foam-cushioned 
“egg baskets'" allow' climbers to collect 
and lower eggs to the ground without 
damage. 

Follow^-up surveys by air were ar- 
ranged to ensure that the eagles did in 
fact re-lav. 

Eighteen eggs were gathered in 
1984, the project’s first year, and 34 
were gathered last year on tw'o separate 
trips in December and Januars\ 

When the eggs arrive at the avian 
center, they are immediately weighed, 
measured and daily monitored for 
moisture loss to determine if there is 
any deviation from the proper se- 
quence of events leading to hatching, 
which should occur 33 days after lay- 
ing. The eggs are then treated to at 
least seven days of critical “natural 
nesting” by the sitting hens. “Wc 
don't really know^ yet why the eagles 
need this, but w^e think it has some- 
thing to do w'ith heat and systematic 
rotation, all of which we cannot yet 
duplicate,” Jenkins says. 

Seventeen of 18 eggs were hatched 
the first year; 30 of the second year. 
(Classic studies by renowned scientists 
in years past have shown that young 
birds that are hand-raised by humans 
can “imprint” on them, causing birds 
to think of themselves as human. This 
tendency hurts normal adaptation and 
can prevent mating. 

A creative solution was devised at 
the center. Tulsa w'ildlife sculptor 
Gary' Hale crafted a nibbcr hand pup- 
pet resembling the head of an adult 
bald eagle. Technicians w'ear the pup- 
pet to feed the young eaglets from 
behind a partition. Researchers ob- 
serv'e the birds through a one-way mir- 
ror; nothing is left to chance. 



Selecting the correct food presented 
another initial challenge, as a proper 
early diet Ls critical to healthy develop- 
ment of the young eagics, .An early 
mistake w'as the use of frozen fish, 
w'hich researchers later learned was de- 
ficient in certain vitamins. Through a 
certain amount of trial and error, a diet 
consisting of fresh fish, chicken and 
road-killed venison (provided by the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 
Conscrv'ation) w^as selected as ideal. 

Eight w'ceks after hatching, the 
young eagles are ready to leave the 
laboratory' and enter the real w'orld. For 
the first year, two 2 8- foot hacking, or 
release, towers (also used for observa- 
tion and feeding) w'cre constructed on 
land set aside for this purpose in the 
Sequoyah National Wildlife Rcfiige on 
Kerr Reserv-oir in south central Okla- 
homa. Except for staff members and 
hacking attendants, the area is closed 
to the general public. 

At eight wrecks, the birds begin eat- 
ing w'holc prey. Each bird is banded, 
then fitted W'tth a battery'- powered 
transmitter allow'ing for easy tracking 
by researchers up to six months after 
permanent release. The device is de- 
signed to fall off the bird by that time. 
Usual tracking/transmitting range is 
five to six miles, but one bird %vas 
located by an independent group of 
researchers in northeastern Wisconsin 


S/terro/L director oj the 
avian center^ prepares to hand a 
youny^ Gokim Eagfe in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. Avian center 
omitho/ogisfs are sm/lying the 
breeding populations of fkr 
species found in the 
Panhandle. 


“/ am the eagle ^ 1 live in the high country. 

In mky cathedrah that reach to the sky, 

lo all those ^ho see me. 

and all who believe in me, 

there is a freedom / feel when / fly. “ 

John Denver, 

Bajlle and tlie 1 lawk" 
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Ri^kt-^'fek-oid eagks arr taken in u 
hat king tmii er in Sequmah 
Naimna! Wiidiife Refuge inhere ikty 
are raged for three ^weks^. After 
release, the eagles munt to the tosteer 
until they hirome estahlhhed 
hunten. Alan Jenkins, avian miter 
assistant flirwton and Detinis 
Rnrhard, US. Wildlife Servire 
employee, pull the eagle\s rage to 
the ttmer ^'hile teehnuian 
Shetyl Tatorn guides it 
frttm the ground. 


last yean Inexperienced in finding 
food in an area where the task itself 
would be quite difficult for a mature 
adult bird, the young eagle w'as near 
starvation. It has since been nursed 
back to health. 

Eagles spend tw'o to three w'ecks 
caged in the open air hacking tower. 
Once released, flight occurs immedi- 
ately. They return to the tower during 
the wrecks that follow, but once they 
become established hunters, the birds 
become totally independent. It is like- 
ly that eagles released at these hack 
sites wdll retum to nest in thetr foster 
areas in about four years when the 
birds become sexually mature and be- 
gin to breed. 

Of the 17 eagles hatched in 1985, 13 
were raised successful iy. Seven were 
shipped out of Oklahoma for release in 
protected areas. Six remained for re- 
lease in Oklahoma. Of the 28 eagles 
produced at the center in 1986, 11 
w'ere released in Oklahoma, four at the 
(nilf Islands National Seashore in Mis^ 
sissippi, seven in Alabama, and six in 
Georgia. It is anticipated that the num- 
ber of birds released yearly could reach 
100 to 150 in the years to come. 

Besides the Bald Eagle Restoration 
Project, the avian center is conducting 
several other projects in cooperation 
with other conservation agencies 
around the world. These include a sur- 
vey of the Mexican Highlands Pere- 
grine Falcon, a census of Andean 
Qindors in Argentina, and study of the 
captive breeding behavior of Cape 
(South African) Vultures and Pygmy 
Falcons. A project of panicular interest 
to OkIah(rmans is one where research- 
ers arc determining the breeding popu- 
lations of five species of birds in the 
Panhandle, including the Golden Ea- 
Sle. 

Because of its highly specialized 
work, the Sutton Avian Center is one 
of the major restoration/ re population 
centers of its kind in the eoumrs^ and is 
drawing acclaim nationally from orni- 
thological and conservation groups. Be- 
cause of the generous contributions of 
land, buildings, equipment, materials 


and volunteer man hours, the center 
has already seen a significant impact in 
the world of conserv'ation. 

In fact, the center's w'ork attracted 
the attention of a writer of children’s 
books from Seattle who visited recent- 
ly to conduct research on her btntk and 
to lend assistance in helping care tor 
young eagles. 

Named for the late George Miksch 
Sutton, omithologN' expert and profes- 
sor emeritus at the Universitv^ of Okla- 
homa, the center is almost entirely 
supported by private contributions. .'\s 
a non-profit, tax-exempt private re- 
search organization, the center is dedi- 
cated to the preservation of 
endangered, rare and neglected spe- 
cies of birds on an international basis. 

The beauty of poetrv’ and song are 
indeed a priceless contribution enrich- 
ing the human condition. But someday 
soon all may enjoy first hand, the ob- 
serv'ations that inspire men to flights of 
fancy in praise of the American Bald 
Eagle. Wi 



fwm January to March, individuals or 
groups are mlrome to ^mteh fmt-hand as 
the ne^Jy hatched eaglets are raised hy 
researchers and teehnidam at the Ger^rge 
Miksfh Sutton Avian Research Center, 
^ithifh is nested on Circle .Mountain, ihtee 
miles south of Bartlesville off (\S. 
Highway 75 , 

The 30-minute tours through the 
farili/y are free. Ho^'ever, reserz ations are 
required and prospertive visHors are 
encouraged to rail ist^ell in advance. 

For additional information, call 
Steve Sherrod or Alan Jenkins at 
(918i 336-7778. 


Keith Sktzyprzeik is d Tuka-based 
freelance writer. 
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OKLAHOMA 

SWEATSHIRT 

Our *'On to Oklahoma^' 
sweatshirt comes in w'hite with 
green slogan* 50% conon/50% 
polyester. Sizes: 5J-M-L-XL. 

$16,00 


ROADSIDE FLOWERS 
OF OKLAHOMA 

by Dr. Doyie Mr€&y 

A twT>voIijme set with hundreds 
of color photographs and 
descriptions of Oklahoma*s 
wildnowers. 

$15.00 


OKLAHOMA TRIVIA 
CARD SET 

There arc 1,500 questions in 
this new trivia game. Can be used 
with a 1 rivial Pureuit® board 
game or by itself. 

$19.95 


OKLAHOMA 



GIFTS 

ORDER FORM 


Name 


Address 


Ciry/State/Zip 


# 

ITEM 


TOTAL 


OKLAHOMA 
TRIVIA SET 




SWEATSHIRT 

SIZE: 




ROADSIDE 

FLOWERS 




Shipping 

$L25 

per item 


TOTAL 



□ Check or money order 

□ Visa □ MasterCard 

Card # 

Exp. date 
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Judge Isasc Charlee Parker 


The left side of the original federal huJIdlng at Fort 
Smith, Ark., housed Judge Parker’s courtroom and a 
basement jail. A second jail, right, was added later. 
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George Maledon, 
knovim as the 
‘‘Prince of the 
Hangmen,” 
executed 60 of the 79 
men Parker sent to 
the gallows. 


This 1878 Colt 12- 
gauge shotgun 
once belcmged 
to a part-time 
deputy marshal. 

The weapon 
changed hands 
several times 
before It was 
donated to the 
Oklahoma 
Territorial 
Museum In 
Guthrie. 



eputy U.S. Marshal C. D. Melser adjusted 
die noose so that the knot lay behind the 
jawbone and below the prisoners left ear, 
then took up the slack. Wiping perspiration 
from his forehead with a soiled bandana, he glanced 
down the steps at the 2,000 si^tseers who packed the 
jail yard inside the grim stone walls of abandoned Fort 
Smith. 

The whole river country on the Arkansas-Indian 
Territory border had turned out to witness the spectacle 
of the first human body to drop throu^ the trap of the 
newly erected gallows. The victim was John Childers, 
the 6~foot, 25-year-old son of a white man and Chero- 
kee mother, whose crime had been slashing from ear to 
ear the throat of an old peddler named Reybum Wed- 
ding and stealing his fine black driving horse. 

Childers rode with one of the worst gan^ of 
brigands in Indian country. He puffed a cigar with 
indifference throuffiout his trial. Witnesses had fur- 
nished an alibi, and after his conviction he felt confident 
of receiving a pardon or commutation. On the gallows, 
he exhibited such nonchalance that the hanging miffit not 
have been his own. 

Behind him stood United States Marshal John 
Sarber and a giard of six deputies. Sarbeds voice rose: 
“If you will name your pals, Childers, / will ask that a 
reprieve be granted. ” 

'The condemned man's gaze jerked over the crowd, 
and the hubbub of voices died to a hushed silence. Dust 
and tobacco smoke hung heavily in the air. Among the 
throng Childers spotted several of his companions in 
crime, but only waved them farewell with a general 
sweep of his hand. To Sarber^ s offer of clemency, he 
replied: ‘You brouffit me out here to hang, didn't you? 
Why in hell don't we get it over with!" Deputy Melser 
pulled the lever, and the ffiastly work was done. 

Throughout America’s restless, turbulent periods 
of expansion there were vast reaches to plunder, and 
the plunderers were there to reap the riches tom from 
virgin land to the accompaniment of thundering 
hooves and the bark of rifles and six-shooters. Oklaho- 
ma (then called Indian Territory) also suffered its 
baptism in fire. 

From the removal of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and resettlement of the Plains Indians through the 
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openings to white homesteaders and statehood, old 
federal court dockets and territorial journals and news- 
papers are replete with activities of the lawless. 

The Fort Smith court cast its first shadow across 
Oklahoma with the CJongressional Act of 1834, which 
attached Indian I'erritory to the federal judicial district 
of Arkansas, giving it exclusive jurisdiction in all 
crimes except chose committed by one Indian against 
the person or property of another. These crimes were 
dealt with in tribal courts. 

Discovery of gold in California, the advent of the 
Butterfield Overland Stage and trade with the Indian 
tribes brought many whites to the border. Court busi- 
ness increased, and, in March 1841, Congress divided 
Arkansas into two federal districts with the western 
district consisting of 1 1 northeastern Arkansas counties 
and all the vast area lying west between Kansas and 
Red River to the Neutral Strip and Texas panhandle. 
The Strip, called “No Man’s Land,” lay immune from 
federal or territorial law another 40 years. 

Judge Daniel Ringo, also judge of the eastern 
district, presided over the first court seat, located at 

Van Buren. In 1865 Henry C. Caldwell became the 
first judge to preside exclusively over the western 
district. In 1871 the court moved across and up river to 
the site of old Cantonment Thomas A. Smith, and the 
Fort Smith court was bom. It governed the largest 
Jurisdiction in the world, and its rulings were final. 

Judge Caldwell made little use of its power, deal- 
ing principally with confiscation of property and trea- 
son cases that followed the war. William Story — ^a 
young, “carpetbag” lawyer — succeeded him in 1872. 

Story serv'ed less than 14 months. His administra- 
tion was cormpt and inefficient. Prisoners languished 
in jail, trials were few, convictions even fewer and 
court costs rose to the fabulous sum of $400,000. 
Charged with incompetency and bribery, he resigned 
in July 1874 to avoid impeachment proceedings. 

Congress favored abolishing the court. But cattle- 
men had shoved millions of longhorns across the Indi- 
an nations to the Kansas railheads, ranching syndicates 
obtained grazing leases and railroad building entered 
the picture. Wliites, except artisans and intermarried 
citizens, had not been allowed in the territory, but 
now entered legally as railroad employees and “trad- 
ers,” who were allowed to conduct business under 
federal permits and by paying tax to tribal treasuries. 
The U.S. Indian office held they could also sell or 
bequeath their right of occupancy and improvements 
to other white men. Camps and towns sprang up, 
attracting humanity’s lawless. 

ITie Indians protested. U.S. troops were fre- 
quently called to quell disputes. Tribal courts took no 
cognizance of these “criminal intruders,” and there 


was no law to extradite a fugitive for his crime in 
another state or territory. And the crimes seemed 
endless — burglaries, robberies, train hold-ups, railroad 
depot lootings, fiendish crimes against freighters and 
lone travelers on the prairies, horses stolen, cattle trails 
raided and forays made into the border towns of Kan- 
sas, Texas and Missouri, their citizens terrorized and 
sometimes murdered. 

ITi rough these scenes rode the desperate Dal- 
tons — Bob, Grat and Emmett, with William St. Pow- 
er and Dick Broad well. Others in the territory’s 
notorious cast of outlaws included Nathaniel “Texas 
Jack” Reed and companions Will Smith, Tom Root 
and Buz Luckey; the Wesley Barnett and Dick Glass 
gangs; renegade Bob Rogers, with “Dynamite Jack,” 
his brother “Kiowa” and Willis Brown; William Tuttle 
Cook, “The Famous Outlaw,” and cohorts Lon Gor- 
don, Henry Munson, George Sanders, Curtis Dayson, 
Jess Snyder, William Farris, Elmer “Chicken” Lucas, 
Thurman “Skeeter” Baldwin, Jim French and Sam 
McWilliams, alias Verdigris Kid” and a gang led by the 
“King of Bank Robbers,” Henry Starr. TTiere were 
hard-case loners — Bluford “Blue” Duck, Jack Span- 
iard, Felix Griffin, Ned Christie and Crawford 
Goidsby, alias “Cherokee Bill.” 

A few were products of the war who stepped into 
crime with little effort, like Jim Reed and his wife, 
infamous as Belle Starr. Others were killers by long 
habit — John Billee, .Sam Hickory', “Colorado Bill” 
Elliott, Sheppard Busby and James Casharego. Whiskey 
peddlers and thieves were so numerous it gave rise to 
the phrase; “There is no God west of Fort Smith!” 

Tliere was much tmth in the saying. When Judge 
Isaac Charles Parker stepped to the bench of this vast 
legal kingdom in 1875, no worse breeding place for 
Satan’s own existed on the Western frontier. 

Parker was only 36, but he was a man of strong 
will and wide experience. He had served as city attor- 
ney, district prosecutor and district judge at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and two terms as congressman from 
the Sixth District of Missouri. Having lived through 
the guerrilla warfare of William Clarke Quantrill, 
Bloody Bill Anderson and the James- Younger broth- 
ers, he knew the type of ruthless refugees into whose 
hands Indian Territory' had been abandoned. 

There were obstacles. The court had been left in 
such repute that Congress hesitated to fund its opera- 
tion. Witnesses were difficult to secure. Citizens had 
become strongly antagonistic toward court officers. 
Prisoners awaiting trial filled the stockade jail on the 
river banks. 

Parker faced his task fearlessly. He partitioned 
the two-story' brick barracks building into a court 
room, jury' rooms, offices for attorneys, clerks and the 
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Judge Parker battled Indian Territoiy'a 
outlaws from ttils Fort Smith courtroom. 
Journalists came from all over the world to 
watch Parker and a juryi right, at work. 


Heck Thomas, one of Parker's 
most famous deputies, once 
surprised the Judge with 41 
prisoners in chains, nine of whom 
were sentenced to death. He 
later served under every U.S. 
Marshal for Oklahoma Torritory. 


The Supreme Court reversed the 
murder conviction of Honry Starr 
(above), and the controversy 
eventually ended Parker’s career. 
Cherokee Bill (right) was 
sentenced to hang for three murders 
and several robberies. 


“The Men Who 
Rode for Parker,” as 
the deputies 
called themselves, 
were intrepid 
fighters who 
scoured Indian 
Territory to capture 
outlaws singly. 

In pairs and by the 
dozen. One-third 
of the 200 deputies 
died in the line of 
duty. 
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United States Marshal. The large basennent was con- 
verted into a jail and the stod^de abandoned. The 
judge took up chambers in the stone commissary 
building. On the site once occupied by the fort’s 
pmwder magazine he constructed a gallows with the 
capacity for simultaneously launching twelve souls into 
eternity. 

The people wanted proof he wasn’t a comiption- 
ist like Story, and they quickly got it. He opened his 
first term of court on May 10. Eighteen prisoners came 
before him charged with murder; 15 were convicted. 
On June 26, six of these were sentenced to die on the 
scaffold together. 

Parker was a large man, nearly six feet in height 
and weighing over 200 pounds. As he spoke, his deep 
basso rolled to the comers of the room: “Avarice is the 
curse of this age. It has so poisoned your minds that 
civil war concerns you more than criminal law for the 
protection of life, limb and virtue. I do not desire to 
hang you men. It is the law. May God have mercy on 
your souls,” he said, then bowed his head and wept. 

This multiple hanging called attention of the 
world to the court and its judge. Newspapermen came 
from Little Rock, St. Louis and Kansas City and great 
eastern and northern dailies sent representatives to 
report the event. Five thousand spectators packed the 
jail yard and clung to the tops of the stone walls to see 
the six men die at the end of ropes. 

Parker next obtained authorization for appoint- 
ment of an additional 100 deputy marshals, issued 
warrants for known, notorious gang members and or- 
dered them brought in alive — or dead. 

It was an almost impossible assignment. The 
marshal’s forces totaled an average of about 200 in the 
years that followed — still only a handful to cover 
64,000 square miles of territory where the outlaws 
knew every back trail and hideout and often entire 
communities were forced to protect them in exchange 
for immunity. Parker insisted on courageous, hard- 
riding deputies. None were angels, but as he aptly put 
it, “We are obliged to take such material for deputies 
as prove efficient in serving the process of this court.” 

Deputies like David Rusk, Paden Tolbert, Heck 
Bruner, H. D. Fannin, Willard Ayers, John Spencer, 
Dave Layman and John Phillips (to name a few) 
became anathema to the desperado, as did many Indi- 
an nation district sheriffs, who also carried federal 
commissions, like Jesse Sunday, Ellis Rattling Gourd 
and Sam Sixkiller. Henry Andrew “Heck” Thomas, a 
Georgian by birth, former railway express messenger. 
Fort Worth, Texas, detective and one of the court’s 
most &mous marshals, once surprised Parker with 41 
prisoners in chains, nine of whom were sentenced to 
the gallows. 


With guns blazing, some outlaws chose to fight it 
out. 'Fhe marshals were not always quicker on the 
draw; sometimes they were outwitted or ambushed, 
and an estimated 65 of them died in the line of duty. 
As time passed a certain esprit de corps grew up — if 
they took desperate risks, they were rewarded by 
seeing those arrested promptly tried and, to a large 
degree, convicted. They no longer spoke of them- 
selves as federal deputies but as “The Men Who Rode 
for Parker.” 

Parker became America’s most relentless jurist. 
With tireless energy he merged one court term into 
another, observed no holidays except Christmas and 
Sundays, opened court at 8:30 a.m. and closed at dark, 
sometimes holding night sessions at the request of 
attorneys. Less than four months after hanging the 
first sextet, six more died on the gallows together. At 
one time the federal jail housed 244 felons, one-fourth 
of them waiting to be hanged. 

The gallows were never taxed to capacity, the 
most men hanged simultaneously being half a dozen. 
But single and double hangings became so common- 
place they no longer drew attention, and children 
playing in the school yard near the old fort’s walls, 
hearing the thud of the fellen traps, shouted: “lliere 
goes another man to hell with his boots on!” 

Famous, too, became the long-whiskered court 
executioner, George Maledon, a man who took pride 
in his work. His ropes were hand-woven from special 
hemp fiber and treated with an oily pitch substance to 
prevent slipping. He pulled the lever on 60 of the 79 
men ordered to die and was always careful to break the 
victim’s neck. Newspapermen called him “The Prince 
of Hangmen” and the scaffold on which he performed 
his duties “The Gates of Hell.” 

Many of the notorious desperadoes escaped Male- 
don’s noose. Jim Reed fled to Texas and was slain by 
a deputy sheriff near Paris. Belle Starr was ambushed 
on the banks of the Canadian River by a fugitive she 
threatened to betray to the law. 

Bob Rogers died in a fierce batde with Deputy 
Jim Mayes’ posse at his fether’s home at Horseshoe 
Mound, Cherokee Nation. Heck Bruner’s posse sur- 
prised the remainder of the gang in their hideout on 
Big Creek, captured Dynamite Jack and killed his 
brother Kiowa. Willis Brown was so severely wounded 
he died at Vinita en route to Fort Smith. 

Blue Duck, on a drunken spree in die Flint 
District of the Cherokee Nation, shot down a white 
youth, Samuel Wytick, who was plowing in a field. 
His death sentence was commuted to life. He served 
nine years, was pardoned and returned to Indian Ter- 
ritory to die of consumption. 

The Texas Jack Reed, Cook, Barnett and Glass 
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William 
Tuttle Cook, 
was known 
as *The 
Famous 
Outlaw.” 


Ttie infamous Buck gang, accused of rape, was convicted at Fort Smith 
and sentenced by Judge Parker to hang together. They are, from left, 
Mlaomi July, Sam Sampson, Rufus Buck, Lucky Davis and Lewis Davis. 
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variously killed or sent to 


gangs were rounded 
federal prisons. 

Bob and Grat Dalton, Powers and Broadwell fell 
to the gunfire of angry citizens while attempting a 
double bank robbery at Coffeyville, Kansas. Emmett, 
badly wounded from a shotgun blast during the fray, 
went to the state prison at Lansing. 

Ned Christie, charged with the murder of Depu- 
ty Marshal Dan Maples, took refuge in his log fort at 
Rabbit Trap Hollow, an almost inaccessible wilder- 
ness southeast of 'I'ahlequah, and defied the govern- 
ment to take him. A posse of 17 marshals armed with a 
three-pound cannon and a half-dozen sticks of dyna- 
mite blasted the fort apan and downed him in a hail of 
lead as he fled. 

Other notorious despietadoes were not so lucky. 

Cherokee Bill, only 18 and credited with three 
murders and a score of robberies, was brought to Fort 
Smith in chains and sentenced to death. As he stood 
on the trap on St. Patrick’s Day, 18%, he exhibited all 
the defiance of the territory desperado. Asked if he 
had any last words, he replied; “I came here to die — 
not to make a speech!” 

The battle was drawing to a close. Judge Parker 
had docketed more than 13,000 cases and imposed 
sentences on some 9,000 offenders. Of 344 convicted 
for crimes punishable by death, 160 had been sen- 
tenced to the gallows and 79 of these hanged. His 
reputation as “TTie Hanging Judge” spread until the 


curious came from as fiir away as Paris and London to 
witness the proceedings in his court and hear his 
pronouncements of doom. To the Indian and law- 
abiding frontiersman he was a “rock of security.” And 
to the territory bandit and murderer, the “yellow” 
journalist and dime novelist, he was “Bloody Parker,” 
“Butcher Parker” and “Hell on the Border.” 

For 14 years there was no appeal from his deci- 
sions. 'Ilien Congress provided that after May 1, 1889, 
the right of appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court would lie in all cases where the punishment was 
death. 

Parker was irked. He had not always been in&lli- 
ble, but he had borne alone and so long the responsi- 
bility Congress had placed upon him that he wondered 
why it was necessary now to share his burden. 

Defense attorneys familiar with conditions in the 
territory respected his view. They also respected the 
right of appeal. Still, they feared incurring the judge’s 
displeasure, and it was not until another 10 men had 
been sentenced to die that an anomey appealed a 
case. During the next five years (1891-1896), Parker 
was reversed 37 times on what he termed “the flimsi- 
est of technicalities.” 

“The Supreme Court,” he charged, “never 
touches the merits of a case. I am mindful of the wise 
and merciful provision of the law which declares it is 
bener that 99 guilty ones should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer. But sympathy should not 
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be reserved wholly for the criminal. I believe in stand- 
ing on the side of the innocent.” 

His irritation smoldered, but the Henry Starr case 
sparked it to flame. 

Starr was tracked to Wolf Creek by Deputy Mar- 
shal Floyd Wilson following an express robbery at 
Nowata. Wilson ordered his surrender. Starr refused, 
and Wilson fired a warning shot over his head. Starr 
whipped out his six-shooter, shot Wilson twice and, as 
the officer lay on the ground helpless and wounded, 
approached and emptied the weapion into his body. 

Parker sentenced Starr to the rope. Starr ap- 
pealed, and the Supreme Court reversed the case on 
grounds that he had slain Wilson in an “open fight.” 
Starr was re-tried in 1895, again convicted and sen- 
tenced to die. He appealed a second time, and the 
Supreme Court ordered a third trial on a technical 
procedure. 

Parker accused the court of “making hair-splitting 
distinctions in favor of the criminal at the expense of 
life.” The Supreme Court flayed his honor at Fort 
Smith for flagrant abuse of power, and Parker declared 
that he was more familiar with criminal law than the 
justices in Washington. 

Newspapers headlined the dispute. Friends of 
the offended justices got the ear of Congress. Attor- 
neys who had lost clients on the gallows took the 
opportunity to vindicate themselves and damned the 
court for its inhumanities. Others, considering only the 
number of men hanged, condemned the judge as 
“harsh, cruel and tyrannical.” 

Congress stripped Parker of his jurisdiction. It 
gave the northwestern quarter of Oklahoma to the 
federal courts at Wichita and Fort Scon, Kansas. ITie 
southwestern quarter went to the courts at Graham 
and Paris, Texas. A final act divided Indian I'erritory 
(then consisting of the eastern half of Oklahoma) into 
three federal districts — nonhem, central and south- 
ern, with headquarters at Muskogee, McAlester and 
Ardmore, respectively — and reduced Parker’s author- 
ity to the handful of counties in western Arkansas. 

llie judge’s beard, now turned white, sank on 
his chest. He had taken great pride in wresting the 
country from the legion of the lawless. On September 
1, 1896, Court Crier J. G. Hammersly announced: 
“Oyez! Ov'ez! ITie honorable district and circuit courts 
of the United States for the western district of Arkan- 
sas, having criminal jurisdiction of Indian Territory, 
are now adjourned forever.” Judge Parker took to bed 
with dropsy, the result of overwork. Two months and 
two weeks later he was dead. 

Starr pleaded guilty to manslaughter in October 
1897 and received 15 years in prison. Pardoned by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1903, he continued 


his life of crime in Colorado and Oklahoma and was 
killed while robbing a bank at Harrison, Arkansas 

The Fort Smith court had been removed from 
the Oklahoma picture, but not the horseback outlaws. 
In the western half, settled by land openings of 1889 
through the turn of the eentury, people lived under 
the reign of new and more vicious gangs. Trains, 
stores, banks and post offiees wore robbed and citizens 
slain, until the question arose whether the outlaws or 
honest settlers owned it. Its border on the Indian 
nations was referred to as “Hell’s Fringe.” 

Western Oklahoma was organized as a territory in 
1890, divided into judicial districts and provided with 
judges and laws making federal crimes out of state 
offenses. For the next 16 years, famed lawmen like 
Heck Thomas, Chris Madsen and William Matthew 
“Bill” Tilghman faced down the likes of outlaws Bill 
Doolin, William “Bill” Dalton (brother of Grat, Em- 
mett and Bob), the Jennings gang and a lot of others. 

The deputy marshals moved out across the prai- 
ries west of Hell’s Fringe. By the time the Twin 
Territories were joined as a single state in 1907, they 
had practically cleared the country of these killers, 
robbers and thieves. Few members of these gangs 
were captured alive and sent to prison. .Almost to a 
man they fell to the gunfire of pursuing officers and 
citizens’ posses. Doolin himself, his ranks dwindling, 
attempted to escape with his wife and son to New 
Mexico. Heck 'Fhomas met him on the trail and 
ended his career with buckshot. 

With statehood, most of the marshals returned to 
quiet occupations they had forsook when mustered 
against the badmen and lived out their lives eontent to 
have served their government during a turbulent peri- 
od. Some continued in law work with sheriffs offices 
and police departments. A few were still in harness 
during the oil boom days, Prohibition, the Dust Bowl 
and Depression, which bred such lights as the Kimes 
brothers. Ford Bradshaw, Charles “Pretty Boy” Floyd, 
Frank Nash of Kansas City Massacre fame, Ma Barker 
and her boys, Kathryn and George “Machine Gun” 
Kelly, Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker. Bill Tilgh- 
man was gunned down trying to tame the oil boom 
town of Cromwell. 

Too many of these old-time officers died in ano- 
nymity — forgotten heroes, unhonored and unsung. 
Oklahomans can do no less than boast of the role they 
played in our transition from anarchy to a state of 
opulence and good repute. m 

If Glenn Shirley had lived during the frontier times he writes 
about, he would certainty have worn a bad^ and ridden alongside 
Meet Ihomas and the other marshals. A lawman-tumed- 
author who specializes in writing about the West, Mr. Shirley has 
written !6 books and 850 articles, short stories and novellas. 
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'Leave nothing behind... ’ 


W hen outlaws lived and traveled through the rugged ter- 
latn of Oklahoma 1 erritory, they were careful to leave 
liede behind. An indiscreet conversation or a forgotten rrinket 
could lead to discovery, capture or even death. 

Today, ids still difficult to find traces of the lives of Oklaho- 
mans lawless. Even the word-of-mouth stories about them have 
been handed down and passed around so frequently^ ids com- 
mon to hear several versions of the same tale. 

Althou§^ most of the yams about outlaws are about desper- 
ate battles or manhunts that ended in death, one outlaw's most 
famous exploits may have occurred after he died. It is said that 
after Elmer McCurdy w'as killed in 1911, his body was never 
claimed. An enterprising undenakcr supposedly -'sold” the 
embalmed McCurdy to an unknown buyer, McCurdy spent 
subsequent years as “The Mummy Man'' or Petrified 

Man," traveling around the country in carnivals. Eventually 
discovered in a funhousc in Long Beach, Calif,, the body w'as 
brought back to Oklahoma in 1977 for burial in Guthrie along 
with his fellow' panners in crime. 

For chose who enjoy retracing the steps of that wild breed of 
frontier criminals, a few clues to their lives can still be found 
today. 

GRAVE SITES 

BELLE Sl'ARR GRAVE, three miles northeast of Porum on 
State Highway 7L The grave itself is in an isolated area. 

BILL DOOLIN, CHARLEY PIERCE & ELMER 
McCURDY GRAVES, Summit View Cemetery in Guthrie. 
Exit from 1-35 to State Highway' 33, drive west to the first 
stoplight, then north on Pine for a half mile, 

“MA” BARKER & FA\iILY GR/WE, Williams Timber Hill 
Cemetery. The cemetery is located east of Wfcich, about five 
miles north of State Highway 10, Kate Barker, her husband and 
two sons are buried here. One stone marks all four graves. 

IKE BLACK GR.WE, Alva Municipal Cemetery, on West 
Flynn in Alva. Black, who teamed with Dick Yeager (real name 
Nathaniel “Zip" WyaetJ was half of the infamous Wyatt-Black 
gang. He is buried in an unmarked grave, but the location has 
been identified to within a few feet of the actual site. Black was 
killed in a cornfield near Canton. 

HENRY S^FARR GRAVE, Dewey Cemetery', two miles nonh 
of Dewey on U.S. Highway' 75, A blank head stone sits on 
Starr's grave. A marked grave belonging to a child of Starr's sits 
be.side his, 

RED BUCK WAIGH TMAN GRAVE, Arapaho C:emctcry, 
one mile south and one mile cast of Arapaho on U,S, Highway 
183. ITie marked grave is on the east side of the cemetery. 

FRED TECUMSEH WAITE GRAVE, “Old Omctcry" on 
Hi^way 77 in Pauls Valley. Waite spent several years w'ith 
Billy the Kid before going straight, lliis cemetery is locked, 
but visitors can be admitted after going to city hall in Pauls 
Valley. 


“PREll’^' BOY" FLOYD GRAVE, at Akins in Sequoyah 
County, Take ILS. Highway 59 north out of Sallisaw and then 
drive east on State Highw'ay 101 for eight miles. 

MUSEUMS 

J,M. DAVIS GUN MUSEUM, 333 N, Lynn Riggs Blvd, 
Clare more. Displayed guns belonged to “Pretty Boy" Floyd, 
Bill Raidler, Emmett Dawson, Dick Broadwell and Cole Abun- 
ger. Open Monday-Saturday, 8:30-5 and Sunday, 1-5. 

CHISHOLM TRAIL MUSEUM, 60S Zellers Ave„ Kingfish- 
er. A log house that belonged to the parents of the Daltons is 
displayed behind the museum. The restored home w'as moved 
from its original location 15 miles northeast of Kingfisher, A 
rifle belonging to Dick Yeager w'as recently added to the 
museum collection. Open Monday-Saturday’, 9-5 and Sunday, 1-5, 

OKLAHOMA TERRH ORLAL MUSEUM, 402 E. Oklahoma 
Avc., Guthrie. About 10 percent of the exhibits deal w'iih 
outlaws. Exhibits for Elmer McCurdy and Bill lYoolin are 
included, as well as photographs and art work of outlaws and 
lawmen. Open Tuesday -Friday, 9-5 and Saturday-Sunday, 2-5. 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS 

ROBBER'S CAVE S^FATE PARK, ofT State Highway 2, six 
miles north of Wilburton, This area is said to have been a 
hideout for such outlaws as Belle Starr, Cole Younger and 
Frank and Jesse James. lYre park has more than 8,000 acres of 
land and numerous facilities. Signs point the to Robber's 
C^ve and Lookout Point, located above the cave. Legends of 
buried gold in the park have been handed down, but no 
treasure has ever been found. 

DICK YEAGER MARKER, a marker telling of Yeager's cap- 
cure is located in the downtown courthouse st|uarc of Enid, 
Yeager is buried in an unmarked grave in town. lEat area, near 
the comer of present-day Owen K. Garriot and Van Buren 
Roads, later had a housing project built on it, Yeager's body is 
still there. 

SITE OF INGALLS BAn'LE, a marker of the famous baede 
is located one and a half miles east and two miles south of the 
incersccrion of State Highways 51 ^ 108. lEree lawmen and 
two residents were killed during the Sept. I, 1893, battle 
between the Dalton-Doolin gang and United States marshals. 
ITie battle marked the demise of outlaw gangs in Oklahoma. 

FEDERAL JAIL, on West Noble Avenue, in Guthrie. lYie 
building still stands where Bill Doolin was imprisoned after his 
eapture in Arkansas in 18%. Doolin escaped from this jail and 
was captured and killed later ihar same year. 

FOR'F SMI'FI ! NAFIONiAL HIS'I ORIC SI FE, located on 
Rogers Avenue between Second and lYtird Streets in down- 
towm Fort Smith, Arkansas, includes Judge Parker's couruuom 
and the reconstructed gallows where 79 men were hanged. ITic 
visitor center is open daily 9-5, — Jill Keplar 




Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman 
'^Let me taste your ware*'" 




S imple? No way. Simon was obviously a man of good sense and good 
taste. He didn’t stop the cakeman or the cookieman for a treat, no sir. 
He stopp>ed the man carrying the queen of desserts, the pie. Whether 


meringue or the intricacy of flaky lattice work atop the ruby glow of 
cherries swimming in gpocy, sweet-tart juice, a wedge of pie is a literal 
pietx de resistance, Simon couldn’t resist. Wonder if he was from Oklahoma? 

Pie is the undisputed dessert of choice in the Sooner State, as beaucoup 
small town cafes and big city truckstops offering a choice of pie or pie at 
the end of a meal clearly prove. Framed whole in refrigerated glass cases 
with sliding doors or rotating sliced in mechanical glass cylinders, pie 
provides a feast for the eyes as well as for the stomach. Cold, or warm with 
ice cream; bursting with fruit or oozing cream filling; one flaky crust or 
two; it makes no matter. Pie is more than a dessert that touches our taste 
buds; it’s a symbol that sdts our souls. 

Everyone knows that, along with mom and Chevrolets, apple pie is a 
national symbol. “Apple pie and motherhood,” and “As American as apple 
pie” are evocative phrases rooted in our language and thought patterns. 
The values this symbol calls up ate the basic ones, ones that Oklahomans 
still set great store by: loyalty, love of family and country and a simple, 
unpretentious life. 

But there’s also a more practical reason behind Oklahoma’s preference 
for pie. When times were tough and money was tight, the ingredients for 
cake were too expensive to come by. But apple trees, blackberry and 
dewberry bushes and fiunily cows provided the bulk of what was needed 
for a pie. Too, field hands and harvest crews needed food of substance at 


it has the stately golden peaks and soft white valleys of a mile-high 
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Harriet Rrumn^ and Coileen Wiiiiams^state fair pie judges with a d^ade's 
experience — at work is like watching a cross hetween a heauty contest and a wme tasting. 


dinner lo get them through the after- 
noon's work* Cake is more air than 
food; pie has body enough to stick to a 
man's libs. 

The true beginnings of this all- 
American dessert are found in the Ro- 
man Empire, where huge meat pies 
often were the main course at impor- 
tant feasts. As the Romans moved 
across Western Europe, so did pie 
knowledge. When William the (Con- 
queror crossed the English Channel, 
he brought his French-Norman cooks 
with him* 'ITiey brought their pie reci- 
pes, and for the next few centuries the 
English worked on making pies bigger 
and better. At the coronation banquet 
of Henry VII in 1485, it took four 
strong men to carry an enormous pie to 
the king. When he cut the first slice, 
fifteen pigeons and one hunchbacked 
dwarf flew out* “Animated pics,” the 
basis for the nursery rhyme “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence,” were popular from 
the 1 5th to the 17th centuries* 

When they came to America, the 
pilgrims, simpler folk than chose at 
court, brought recipes for pies that 
stayed in their tins as they were sup- 
posed to. Like alt g(KKl pie bakers, 
early American cooks adapted their 
pies to fit the ingredients at hand. In 
the northeast, maple syrup was used 


for swceicning and pumpkins and 
cranberries topped the list for fillings* 
In southern homes near the coast, mo- 
lasses was popular because the molas- 
ses and rum traders coming from the 
Caribbean Islands landed there* In the 
Midwest where dairy farms thrived, 
cream pies came into being* Pic is the 
quintessential pioneer dessert. Hardy 
and adaptable, it retains its character as 
it changes to fit in with its surroundings. 



Says the pieman to Simple Simon 
'Show me first your penny 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman 
"Indeed I hewe not any. ” 



If Simon had been going to the 
Oklahoma State Fair in 1986, he would 
have met not just one pieman, but 43 


pic-o-neers, all of whom had slaved 
long hours over hot stoves to keep the 
art of pie making alive. These pie tot- 
ing folks were on their way to what 
might be called a Piethon if such a 
name didn't conjure up images of 
something to eat you rather than some- 
thing for you to eat* Actually, they 
were the participants in the fair's annu- 
al Pie Day competition, a pie extrava- 
ganza that pits cherry pie against 
cherry pie and decides which custard 
cuts the mustard* In all, a pic baker 
may try to win a blue ribbon in 16 
different pie categories* Winning blues 
is very important, since at the end of 
the day she who has the most is named 
the State Champion Pie Baker, a bona- 
pied member of the upper crust. 

To win a blue, the pie baker must 
titillate the taste buds of cw'o demand- 
ing judges of a pie’s worth: Harriet 
Brown and Colleen Williams, w^ho 
have been deciding which of the fair 
pies are great for over ten years* In 
1986, these stalwart women had to 
taste 208 pies: 23 apple; 17 chocolate 
cream; 15 coconut cream; 11 custard; 
13 lemon; 18 pumpkin; 4 cheesecake; 
16 pies other than listed; 8 berry, any 
kind; 1 0 cherry; 7 mincemeat; 10 pine- 
apple; 8 apricot; 15 peach; 10 fruit 
pies, ocher; and 15 pecan* Sheer heav- 
en for the pie-romaniac, no doubt, but 
an awesome mountain to nibble down 
to sea level for the judges. 

Marching down the long tables sur- 
rounding the judging area in perfectly 
straight rows, the pies resemble troops 
assembled for inspection. Like troops, 
observed from a distance the pies dis- 
play a certain sameness, a uniformity. 
Up dose, though, like the individuals 
inside the uniforms, the pies all have 
characters and personalities of their 
own. In one pecan pie, perfect halves 
are symmetrically arranged in ripples 
from the center; in another, coarsely 
chopped chunks form a gravel-like sur- 
face* One crust is high, one low; one is 
crimped so exactly that it looks almost 
machine made, while the next displays 
the slightly uneven work of a much 
more human hand* 'Fhe only thing 
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Carol Neundoff siayed up the ni^t b^ore the 1986 Pk Day contest baking IS pies saoofy enou^ to net her the title of Oklahoma's pie dmmp. 
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filling too stiff, with too much thicken- 
er, or too mnny? Is the bottom crust 
undone or burned? TTien we check for 
flavor. Sometimes the fruit is just fruit, 
W'ith no butter or spices or w^hatever to 
enhance it* The filling might not be 
done, or the fruit might not be tender. 
Apples can be mushy or just not have 
any flavor to them* The cream filling 
can be bland.’’ 

As they taste, the two women talk 
back and forth behind their hands so 
that the captivated audience of pie 
bakers and their families can’t tell what 
they’re saying. Some husbands and 
friends casually wander to the side of 
the judging table attempting to catch 
reactions and signal them to the loved 
one before the judges announce their 
decisions in each categorv\ But it’s 
tough* Harriet and Colleen have poker 
faces and soft wispers* The only really 
overt gesture each makes is a slow nod 
of the head in agreement. Whether 
one is agreeing with the other that this 
pie should be panned or praised, 
though, is impossible to decide* 

Carol Neundori' of Covington, who 
wow'cd Harriet and Colleen enough to 
get six blue ribbons and win the State 
Championship for the second time in 
1986, has been baking pies for 35 
years* Pecan is the pie she bakes most 
often, and it must be good: the first 
year she entered the pie baking con- 
test a gust of Oklahoma wind blew her 
pecan pie out of her hand and it still 
won a first place. The only category^ 
Carol didn’t enter in ’86 was cheese- 
cake, w'hich a purist wouldn’t consider 
a pie in any ease. That means she 
baked and brought 15 pies to the fair* 
“I started at 3 o’clock yesterday after- 
noon and finished at 4 o’clock this 
morning, and I haven’t slept yet,” she 
admits, ''The first year I brought sev- 
en. Then I tried 16, and I won that 
year* It’s rewarding to win because I 
put so much work into it. If you’d 
asked me at 4 o’clock this morning if 
I’d do it again next year, I would have 
said 'no.’ Now, I’d say 'probably’; I 
really do enjoy this.” 

Making a great pie takes time and 
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they all share is the disposable foil pan 
the rules say they must be baked in. 
Although the shiny foil reflects heat 
and makes it more difficult to produce 
a well-done, well-browned emst, this 
requirement insures that all pies start 
even before the judges* 

Watching Harriet and Colleen judge 
is like watching a cross between a 
beauty pageant and a w'ine tasting. A 
modest piece of pic has no place in this 
contest, as Harriet and (i>lleen peer at 
it closely, lift it up to examine its bot- 
tom, peel back its upper crust or top- 
ping and poke and pry about its 
insides with their forks* Then comes 
the tasting part of the ritual, in which 


the judges place a small sample of 
crust and filling into their wise mouths, 
roll it around on their testing tongue, 
chew and swallow slowly. Between 
bites they cleanse their palates with 
small sips of water or coffee. 

Ac a mid-way point in their judging, 
Harriet and Colleen rest their weary^ 
feet and push a little protein into their 
sugar-shocked stomachs as they calk 
about what makes a pic good enough 
CO deserve a blue ribbon. Harriet says, 
'*We look at overall appearance first. Is 
the crust nice and brown? Is it even? 
Does it have a nice texture? We can 
tell quite a bit about a pie just by 
cutting it* Is the crust tough? Is the 


Granny HUf s eonfoctionary contrituHons make E! Rmo a ranra/mng place to be. After 40 years 
of making pies, ske sti/l samples a piece every day and changes the flavor each time. 



two kinds of talent, that necessary to 
create a tender, Oaky crust and that 
necessary to make a Filling worthy of 
that crust. The pan in which the pie 
rests, the oven in which it bakes and 
some mysterious magic no cook can 
ever count on 100 percent of the time 
all determine whether it will be a good 
one. Marsha Mouneford, an Oklahoma 
City cook who was the State Champi- 
on in 1985, shook her head in bewil- 
derment as her pies, the same pies 
she'd made before, failed to do well in 
1986. "I won first place in apple four 
years in a row,” she said, “and I 
haven’t even placed the last two years. 
1 don’t know if it’s the fruit or what.” 
Norma Hill, affectionately known to 
most as “Granny Hill,” is the Pie-d 
Piper of El Reno. She bakes pies not 
for competition, but for a living. At 
Pies, Etc., her eateries in El Reno and 
Oklahoma City, Granny offers 56 vari- 
eties of dessert pies and two of meat 
pies. Each day she has about 20 flavors 


Pie Places 

Althou^ evetjom kn^ms that his or her 
mama or ^andma makes the best pies, 
Oklahoma can boast of many eateries 
selling pies as good as home baked. My 
own list of personal favorite pie plac^, 
based largely, I admit, on their coconut 
cream, has been expanded ^eatly by 
some real pie experts: troopers of the 
Oklahoma Higfmay Patrol. 

Nelsons Buffeteria,^ Tulsa; 

Goodness Gracious, A Restaurant, 
McAlesier; The Grand Emporium, 
Shawnee; Colemans, Okmulgee; Don*s 
Dari Bam, Tahlequah; Aspen, 

Okemah; Hamburger inn, Manpim; 
Cherokee Trading Post Restaurant, 

5 miles east of Clinton; Plainsman 
Restaurant, Blackwell; Country 
Kitchen Cafe, 1 12 mile north of Mountain 
Park; Bunker Hill United Grocery 
Store snack bar. Aim; Tea Room, 
Perry; Cats Restaurant, Erick; 
Granny's Kitchen, Stillwater; Hensley's 
Restaurant, El Reno; RoUer inn 
Cafe, Faiffax; Thunderbird Cafe, 9 
miles east of Norman. The troopers also 
gave high marks to the Tulsa JJ* Tippins, 
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readily available by the slice or whole. 
“1 get up at 3 a.m.,” she explains, “get 
here about 3:30 and stay until 5 {p.m.). 
I start with 30 or 40 pies each morning, 
then if I get low I’ll bake more right 
then. Coconut is my best seller, so I 
always make four or five of those a 
day. My best selling fruit pics are ap- 
ple and cherry. I also make six to eight 
meat pies, beef and chicken.” 

How she makes the crust for her 
pies is typical of the practiced cook. “I 
don’t measure,” she explains, “Pm 
bad to do that. Fm a dumper. I just 
dump me some flour in a big of pan, 
add some salt and shonening and mix 
it all up ’til it feels like it’s supposed 


to. Then I add the water, and that’s it. 

1 mix up enough for 20 or 30 crusts at a 
time, and I do it with my hands. I 
don’t have a machine of any kind.” 
The tastiness of Granny Hill's pies is a 
result of both her “hands-on” approach 
to cooking them and her attitude to- 
ward her product: “I love pie,” she 
claims. “I eat a piece every day and, as 
a rule, change the flavor each time. I 
don’t always limit myself to only one 
piece a day, either.” 

Now there’s a diet that will make 
you fit for life. Pie it; you'll like it. US 

Kathryn Jenson White and Steve Sisney 
contribute rmtlarh to Oklahoma 
TODAY. 


Marie L Carpenter is the pastry baker at Netson's Euffeteria, a breakfast and lunch restaurant 
in downtown Tulsa, known far and wide for its pm and chicken f rial steak. 
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State Capitol 

By Joan Biskupic 


o we don’t have a dome. 

But wc have a secret marbte 
staircase. 

And sealed skylights, closed off, 
according to' legend, because a re- 
porter climbed into the attic to listen 
to Senate meetings through the light 
openings. 

“Wc don’t have any ghosts yet,” 
said Paul Meyer, architect and cura- 
tor for the State Capitol Preservation 
Commission. “We’re too young a 
state to have ghosts.” 

At the state Capitol, there are 
tours and there are tours^ the latter 
requiring more imagination. 

When Mike W’^elch or any of the 
ocher guides from the Department 
of Tourism and Recreation takes a 
group through the 70-year-old build- 
ing, one secs, among other attrac- 
tions: larger-than-lifesizc portraits of 
Sequoyah, Robert S. Kerr Sr., jim 
I'horpe and Will Rogers; murals de- 
picting Oklahoma’s history from Co- 
ronado’s exploration in 1541 to 
statehood in 1906; the elegant Su- 
preme Oiurt room with Vermont 
marble columns and a ceiling of 22- 
carat inset gold; bronze busts of the 
state’s 21 governors; the “Blue 


Room,” a reception room patterned 
after the similarly named room in 
the old Capitol of the Confederacy 
in Richmond, Virginia, and finally, 
in a good year, the trophy from the 
University of Oklahoma-University 
of Texas football game. 

Now, when Oklahoma Cirv' archi- 
tect Meyer describes the classic Gre- 
co-Roman Capitol, a second ornate 
staircase appears, as do the sky- 
lights. Meyer also conjures up some 
never-built features such as bronze 
finishes that were proposed for the 
metal fixtures on the exterior of the 
building, now painted battleship 
gray, and of course, the dome, 
which was so much a part of the 
original blueprint chat the state di- 
rectory carried a picture of a Capitol 
with dome through 1930. 

When Welch was asked what 
makes this Capitol distinctive, the 
tour guide— after mentioning its 
domelessness — named the Su- 
preme Conn room, which is always 
open; a glass- enclosed booth above 
the House of Representatives cham- 
ber that allows students to discuss 
what is going on in the House, and 
the Blue Room, which is open to 


members of the public for their ow n 
private receptions. 

Each year 300,000 people visit 
the Capitol, making it one of Okla- 
homa’s most popular tourist attrac- 
tions. It is one of the few 
statehouses in the country- in w'hich 
all three branches of the government 
are under one roof When the 41st 
Legislature convenes this month, it 
w'ill be the 36th legislative body to 
meet in the building. With it, the 
Legislature brings about 1,000 em- 
ployees w'ho work only during the 
ma.vimum 90- day session. 

W'hcn the Capitol was completed 
in 1917, the Sixth Legislature was 
the first to occupy the 600-room 
building. As most people know, the 
capital designation was not alw^ays 
Oklahoma City. Guthrie, which was 
the Oklahoma territorial capital, lost 
the capital in 1910 in a special elec- 
tion. Four years later — after law- 
suits and another special election 
lost by Guthrie — ground was bro- 
ken in the middle of a wheat field in 
Oklahoma City. The cornerstone, 
tapped in by Gov. Robert Williams 
in 1915, is made of Tishomingo 
granite, weighs 4 tons and holds 50 
historical documents. 

Lawmakers had approved only a 
three-story building, according to 
the late Henry' F. Wade, a tour 
guide who wrote SAip of State on a 
Sea of Oil. State officials passed the 
six-story building off “by calling the 
first floor the basement, the base- 
ment a sub-basement, and adding a 
mezzanine.” 

Actually, the building has only 
five main floors because the cham- 
bers for the Senate and House of 
Representatives arc two stories or 
more high. Wade also wrote that the 
“Attorney Cicncral at the time ob- 
jected to having his office in the 
‘basement’ — same (first floor) loca- 
tion today...” 



Ambitious Oklahomans wanted to add not only a dome to the capitol but also arrhes, 
fashioned after those in Paris, that vuiitots would drive through as they approached on 
Lincoln Boulevard from the south. Lack of funds ended dreams for both projeds. 
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Getting 
There 

Oklahomans and everyone else can get a 
closer look at our state gpvemment and learn 
about its colorful history during the State 
Capitol tours, given hourly from 8 a. m. to 3 
p.m., daily except Christmas. Tours of 
the Capitol, located at 2300 N . Uncoln tn 
Oklahoma City, are free. 

Further information is available by 
calling (405) 521-3356. 



Meyer says he never has been 
able to document Wade’s story. 
“My guess is from the day the build- 
ing opened, it went by floors 
1,2, 3, 4, 5,” he said. 

"ITiose floors are made of .\labama 
marble, 1 1 acres of it, brought to the 
site on a railroad spur. 4Tie outside 
of the building is Indiana limestone. 
Its base is Oklahoma pink granite 
from Troy in Johnston (bounty. 
Black granite from (x)ld Springs, 
Jackson (^unty\ was used for the 
outside steps and tablets along the 
Cirand Staircase. 

'ITiat's the elaborate staircase at 
the south entrance, stretching from 
the main dcxjrs to the fourth n(H>r. 

Visitors begin the Grand Staircase at 
what would be the second story , af- 
ter climbing a full story’ of outside 
steps. A similar staircase, 25 feet 
wide and two stories high, was built 
underneath. It appears that people 
reached it by way of the far east and 
west doors at the south entrance. 

Few people know about the sec- 
ond massive staircase, and longtime 
state officials say they cannot docu- 
ment when it was closed off. .Allie 
Isom, deputy’ director of the Office 
of Public .Affairs, speculates the 
staircase was sealed in the late ’40s 
or ’50s. 41ie area was used mainly 
for storage, Isom said, until the early 
1960s when offices were built over 
it. If one walks in the far east door of 


the south entrance, that is, through 
the automatically opening glass 
doors, he will see a room marked 
only with the state seal and room 
number 118. Inside the office, now^ 
vacant, is where the stairs began. 
They ended at the south end of the 
second fi(K)r, where the lieutenant 
governor’s office now' is located. 

Also hidden from view' are several 
skylights that opened up over the 
Cirand Staircase and two chambers. 

In his lx)ok, Wade attributed their 
closure to the late Otis Sullivant, a 
political reporter. .As Wade set the 
political scene of the 1930s and ’40s, 
he wrote, “It was quite a rough and 
tumble era. For instance. Sen. 'Torn 
Anglin was shot on the Senate tloor 
during a personal (|uarrel in 1947.” 
ITien Wade continued, “Sullivant 
could not get into the legislative 
meetings to hear the proceedings 
because they were closed to the 
public and reporters and were held 
at night. Therefore, Sullivant 
climbed to the attic and listened 
through the skylights to the de- 
bate.” Wade said Sullivant was spot- 
ted one night when a .senator leaned 
back in his chair and looked up. 

Reporters w ho worked with Sulli- 
vant scoff at the story, and .Meyer 
describes the tale and others from 
Wade, who died in 1982, as more 
good folklore than anything else. 

.Meyer and Isom have their own 


theories on why the skylights were 
covered with gypsum board planks 
decades ago. 

“lliey leaked,” both men said. 

.Although six state capitols do not 
have domes, tour guide Welch said 
only Oklahoma was intended to 
have a dome and doesn’t. The other 
capitols without domes are .Alaska. 
Hawaii, New .Mexico. North l>ako- 
ta and Virginia. 

Meyer attributes the lack of a 
dome to depletion of the original 
$1.5 million appropriation, the high 
cost of post-W’orld Wai 1 materials 
and, finally, politics. Ixgislative 
pro^x)sals for domes and towers to 
complete the building all have died 
in committee. 

But if one stands in the middle of 
the first floor and knrks up, he can 
see a so-called saucer dome and 
imagine the real thing. I he shallow 
dome holds a colored -gla.ss skylight 
of the Great Seal of the .State o! 
Oklahoma. 

One day a mother and hei son 
were overheard l(K)king up at the 
shallow dome. ITie woman was try 
ing to convince the boy there was no 
dome above the skylit seal But the 
son persisted, “I know it was there 
when we came in.” W\ 

Joan Biskupic, a political reporter for 
the Fulsa 'Fribune, tiiorks at the Statt 
Capitol. 
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Jim P. Garrison 

Goose hunters, Foss Reservoir 


RIGHT: 
Steve Sisney 
Dedication of sculpture, 
downtown Oklahoma City 
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Jim Argo 

Overholser Mansion. 
Oklahoma City 
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Jl? tolond 
/A farm in Cimarron County 
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J. Don Cook 
A snowy field, 
Canadian County 


RIGHT: 

Margie Snowden North 
Turkey Creek Beckham County 
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Strict Good Ordinary Spotted (Tentative) 
is just another way of saying blue jeans 
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By Jane Beckman Photographs by Steve Sisney 

S ay cotton to a lot of Oklahomans, and the image that comes to mind is a bent 
back and a long sack. 

These same people likely have memories of “chopping cotton,” of days in 
the blistering sun hoeing weeds from the bushy green cotton plants. They remember 
teams of mules plowing through the brown earth and seeds planted by hand. 

But today, even with tractors, pre-plant herbicides, mechanical pickers, electronic 
marketing and state-of-the-art technology in ginning, the demanding nature of cotton 


hasn't changed and the Oklahoma cot- 
ton farmer still has a long, hard row to 
hoe. 

Oklahoma farmers plant 500,000 
acres of cotton each year, and the in- 
come from Oklahoma’s third most im- 
portant agricultural crop annually puts 
$100 million into the state's economy. 

Cotton has always been a major part 
of Oklahoma agriculture, but who 
raises the crop, how much they raise 
and how they raise it have changed 
radically from the early days of state- 
hood. About the only thing that re- 
mains the same is wAerr Oklahoma 
farmers grow' cotton. ITtc southwest 
quadrant of mostly flat, largely treeless 
farmland is the only portion of the 
state with the warm, humid climate, 
sandy soil and sufficiently long grow- 
ing season co meet cotton’s needs. 

The boundaries of cotton produc- 
tion in Oklahoma have always been 
roughly Interstate 40 on the north, 
Ll.S. Highway 81 on the east and the 
state lines on the south and west. But 
70 years ago that area of Oklahoma was 
chopped up into HO- or 160-acre family 
farms instead of today’s larger agricul- 
tural operations. 

Seven ty^ years ago, the frequently 
large families provided the labor need- 
ed to raise cotton. Chopping cotton 
was no fun, but at planting time the 
farmer would toss in watermelon seeds 


A worker wuk a cotton fork waiks ahead of 
the stripper to thr^ weeds out of the way during 
harvest^ which occurs after the first frost. 


with the cotton seeds. For those slav- 
ing in the cotton, there was the in- 
ducement they might discover a ripe 
watermelon beneath the weeds. 

Tab Dow'lcn, who has been raising 
the crop in Qrtton Q>unty' since those 
early days, has a lot of memories of 
how it was grown and marketed then. 
‘‘As it was har\'estcd, the cotton was 
taken to the gin in horse- or mule- 
draw'n w'agons, usually one bale at a 
time, I can remember HM) or 150 teams 
of horses lined up in the gin yard,” 
Dowicn says. “And in those days, 
there was no such thing as a gin buying 
cotton. The cotton farmer took his 
ginned bale downtown. There w^ould 
be two or three local buyers down 
there who would cut a sample of the 
cotton and grade it. TTicn they’d have 
a little auction w'hich usually worked 
out to saying 'you buy this one, and I'll 
buy that one.' ” 

In those days, the cotton comer of 
Oklahoma had one or more cotton gins 
in every little town. “I can remember 
when in this area there were five gins 
in Temple, two or three in Walters, 
two in Hastings, two in Randictt,” 
Dowlen says. “Temple only has two 
now. The gins are gone from those 
other towns.” 

Vanished with the gins are the small 
family farms and their armies of home- 
grown cotton hands. So who raises cot- 
ton in Oklahoma in the 1980s.^ 

.Anyone w^orking with cotton today 
w4[l tell you that it takes a special farm- 
er ro raise cotton. The area w'hcre most 


of the cotton is growm in Oklahoma is 
also a big w^heat production area. If the 
farmer chooses cotton instead of 
wheat, the tricky nature of cotton 
means he runs a higher risk of crop 
failure. He suffers more frustration be- 
tw'een planting and harv'cst. His tabor 
and management requirements arc 
higher. And the principal rcw'ard he 
can look forw'ard to is a higher price for 
cotton than he could make on wheat. 

In 1986, the average financial yield 
per acre was $% for wheat, compared 
to $190 for cotton, according co statis- 
tics from the Oklahoma Department of 
Agriculture. Those figures must be off- 
set with production costs, w^hich are 
considerably higher writh cotton. 

The latest research in cotton reveals 
that the emerging cotton plant — be- 
cause broad, flat leaves resist the 
soil — takes 50 times more energv' to 
sprout than the wheat plant. There are 
some cotton farmers w’ho might say 
that it takes 50 rimes more of their 
physical and mental energv' to grow' 
cotton rather than wheat. 

And the possibility of a higher price 
doesn’t case the worries cotton's fin- 
icky character causes farmers. The 
crop must be planted in early June 
when the soil temperature holds at 65 
degrees. And the earth most be wet 
enough to sprout the seed, but not too 
w'et to rot it. Then, farmers can almost 
count on replanting cotton because a 
cold spell or heavy rain ruins the seed. 
In Oklahoma, if farmers haven't suc- 
cessfully planted by the end of June, 
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After cotton u harvested (below left) // ts 
mashed into pant ioaves to a^ait a turn at the 
gin, usuaih in Decemher or January^ Ihe 
head ginner at Tn-County Gin in Chattanooga 
(far left) sitorhs at the gin stand where 
cotton iint and seed are separated. Before the 
finished hale is exported, (left) the head 
pressman tigftth condenses it for shipping to 
intemamnai markets, where most of 
Oklahoma cotton is sold. Meanwhile, the seed 
(below) is loaded into trucks hound for an 
oil mill where cottonseed produm are made, 
whik a worker (far below) gauges the 
amount of seed loaded. 



they won't have time to raise a mature 
crop before the first frost, w hen cotton 
is harvested. .4nd, on top of weather 
w^orries, cotton is highly susceptible to 
diseases and pests, which growers 
must constantly guard against, 

“To grow cotton successfully,” says 
N. B. Thomas, O>tcon Extension Spe- 
cialist at Oklahoma State University's 
cotton research station at Altus, “the 
farmer can't just like cotton, he has to 
iwe it and be dedicated to it. He has to 
have a feel for how to grow it.” 

But Thomas, who has 25 years ex- 
perience in growing cotton, says loving 
it doesn't mean not getting tired of it. 
“About mid-season w'hen you are hav- 
ing all sorts of problems with insects 
and w'eeds, you'll say you'll never grow 
cotton again. Then after the harvest, 
during the winter months, you mellow 
up and get to liking the crop, and you 
plant it again.” 

Maybe one reason farmers love to 
grow' cotton is there's no prettier crop 
about September when the bushy 
plants are lined up in orderly rows of 
deep green leaves shimmering in the 
sunlight against the background of ma- 
hogany-brown earth, ITie slightly flut- 
ed cream-colored blossoms wave 
delicately in the breeze before rolling 
themselves into the smooth green 
spheres of the infant cotton boll. 

As the days grow colder and harvest 
nears, the cotton farmer is rewarded 
with a different kind of beauty. Nature 
decorates the tracery of brown stalks 
with fat snowy puffs of cotton, and all 
the landscape seems to need is a bril- 
liant red cardinal perched on a nearby 
fence post to complete the Christmas 
card scene. 

The Oklahoma county with the 
most acres covered in this panorama of 
woody brown and fluffy white at har- 
vest time is Tillman County, w'hcre 
Johnny Goodknight has grown cotton 
for the past 1 1 years, “We started rais- 
ing cotton because we thought it was a 
necessity because of the cotton's high- 
er price relative to wheat at the time,” 
Goodknight says. 

From the time it's planted until after 


cultivation, cotton takes a lot of the 
farmer's attention. Even though his 
cotton operation is highly mechanized, 
Goodknight thinks it w'orthw'hile to 
hire laborers to hand hoc his cotton 
once during the grow'ing season, “In 
years past, the only relatively peaceful 
time in cotton growing w'as after the 
last hoeing,” says Goodknight, “Be- 
tween the first of August and the end 
of September w^as w'hen cotton farmers 
had to take their vacations,” (Cotton 
fanners still tend to vacation at this 
time of year when the crop is, in cotton 
parlance, “laid by.” 

Tillman Counrv' plants the most 
acres in cotton, but, further w'cst, Jack- 
son County produces the greatest 
number of bales. Most of Jackson's 
cotton is irrigated so it brings higher 
yields than dry^land cotton. Even so, 
dryland cotton still accounts for 80 per- 
cent of Oklahoma's cotton production 
because, even with low^r yields, the 
Oklahoma dryland farmer can produce 
cotton more economically chan any re- 
gion of any of the other 13 cotton pro- 
ducing states. 

And if there's anything that divides 
Oklahoma cotton growers, it's w'hether 
they produce irrigated or dry'land cot- 
con. “.As far as the varieties they grow- 
or the cultural practices, even the 
equipment they use, irrigated and drv’- 
land producers are entirely different,” 
Thomas says, only thing they 

may have in common is they use the 
same gin.” 

Whether raising the popular Lankan 
family of cotton varieties by dryland 
method or Deliapine 90 or Stoneville 
825 by irrigated production, the 
changes in cultivation in recent years 
have been drastic, Murray Williams, 
who has been growing cotton in Jack- 
son County' since 1949, says, 'The 
biggest change Fve seen in Oklahoma 
cotton growing is in mechanical har- 
vesting and chemical weed control.” 

With pre-plant herbicides, hoeing 
weeds usually isn't necessary^ Back 
and sack have given way to giant ma- 
chines that lumber across the fields: 
stripper harvesters, field extractor clean- 
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ers, spindle pickers, module builders, 
module haulers and gin yard trailers. 

Bue it’s the proper timing in the 
application of these chemical and me- 
chanical advancements that make a 
successful cotton crop, says Cotton 
County Agent Elmer KrehbieL 

Ironically, Cotton County named af- 
ter the crop is not one of the top 10 
cotton producing counties in Oklaho- 
ma, Those positions are held by Jack- 
son, Tillman, Harmon, Kiowa, 
Washita, Caddo, Greer, Beckham, 
Custer and Grady, in that order. 

But Clarence Vache has been raising 
dryland cotton on his Cotton County 
farm near Randlett for 36 years. He 
long ago made peace with replanting. 
‘"If you get washed out, it takes longer 
to prepare the seed bed the second 
time. You have mud holes and terrace 
breaks. When you get seven or eight 
inches of rain early in June when we 
usually plant, that’s sad news.” 

Then if harvest is delayed, there are 
other problems. “If you can't harvest 
’till January,” Vache says, “you can 
freeze your fanny off, IVe been out 
there sitting on those old open strip- 
pers when the temperature was freez- 
ing. That’s when you earn your 
money.” 

But ask Vache which is his biggest 
cotton problem, and he’ll name the 
one chat plagues all Oklahoma cotton 
farmers: silverleaf nightshade. ITiis 
perennial weed with its slender silvery- 
green leaves has defied herbicides and 
is currently the focus of a massive re- 
search effort. 

But if herbicides have generally 
done away with hand hoeing, the mod- 
ule builder has probably done more 
than anything to make harvesting easi- 
er for the cotton farmer. Module build- 
ers mash the farmer’s mechanically 
harvested cotton into one giant loaf, A 
loaf can accommodate 10 bales of cot- 
ton and wait in the field without prob- 
lems of weather damage until the 
farmer is ready to take it to the gin. 

ITic old-time cotton growers say you 
could always tell the cotton ginner be- 
cause he was the man with the fingers 


missing from his hands. Progress in 
ginning technology has made the sepa- 
ration of cotton fiber from the cotton 
seed both faster and safer, 

Tri-CJounty Gin in Chattanooga has 
state-of-the-art computerized ginning 
technology. Don Robertson, Tri- 
County's general manager, says 
they've never let the gin work at its 
capacity because excessive speed 
would reduce the quality of the cotton 
ginned. Tri-County is a “universal 
densit>' gin” which means that the fin- 
ished bale can be compressed. This is 
important for Oklahoma cotton be- 
cause much of it is exported outside 
the United States. And Oklahoma cot- 
ton farmers are benefiting from the 
returning popularity of American cot- 
ton in foreign markets despite the stiff 
competition from China, 

Cotton quality is important. Insects 
or an early freeze can damage the cot- 
ton, which means the farmer will get a 
lower price for it. J. Robey Smith, a 
Frederick cotton buyer, says the 1986 
crop hasn't been as good as in years 
past so Oklahoma cotton brought 45 to 
55 cents per pound depending on the 
market price at the time of sale and its 
grade. In the early 1980s, prices went 
to $1 a pound. 

Grades for Oklahoma's cotton are 
determined at the Government Class- 
ing Office in Altus. At the gin, a six- 
ounce sample is cut from the bale and 
sent on to the classing office. "Hie best 
grade the dassers can award a grower's 
cotton is Good Middling. Second high- 
est is Strict Middling. Most of the cot- 
ton raised in Oklahoma is Strict Low 
Middling (Light Spot), a little further 
down the scale. 

The finest cotton, pristine white 
and with very short staple, is extremely 
difficult to produce and is used for 
surgical cotton. Most Oklahomans 
might be surprised to know that they 
are frequently clothed in one of the 
poorer grades of cotton. According to 
Tommy Collins, area director of the 
classing office, cotton graded Strict 
Good Ordinary Spotted (Tentative) is 
usually used for making jeans. 


One unique aspect of cotton is that 
it is identified from the time it is pro- 
duced to the time it is milled. Every^ 
5(X)-pouod bale is labeled at the time 
the farmer takes it to the gin, and that 
identit%^ stays with it all the way to the 
finished product. This permanent 
identification also facilitates the elec- 
tronic marketing that has come into 
widespread use in the 1980s, 

“Electronic marketing of cotton is 
the most revolutionary change in the 
cotton business Lve seen,” says Jack- 
son County Agent Don Proctor. Many 
Oklahoma cotton farmers use TEL- 
COT, a marketing organization head- 
quartered in Lubbock, Texas, that has 
computer terminals in gins all over 
Oklahoma’s cotton growing area. 

“If a cotton buyer has an order to 
fill,” says Proctor, “he can go on the 
system that he needs a certain number 
of bales of a certain quality, and he's 
willing to pay a certain amount. A 
farmer at a terminal in his local gin can 
sec the offer and go on the system that 
he's willing to sell. Or it can work the 
other way. A farmer can go on the 
system that he has so many bales of a 
certain grade, .^d then buyer and sell- 
er can dicker — by computer.” 

Today, when a computer deal is 
made, the cotton is shipped from the 
Cotton Compress in Aims. of 
southwest Oklahoma cotton is stored at 
the Altus compress,'’ Proctor says, 
“They probably have 75 to 80 ware- 
houses and a computer system that 
tells them in what warehouse and on 
what row a particular bale is stored. If a 
farmer wants to sell only one of his 
stored bales, they can go and find it,” 
From his perspective of three and a 
half decades of experience, G>cton 
County’s Clarence Vache sums up cot- 
ton growing in Oklahoma: “h takes a 
pretty good amount of capital and lots 
of hard work. That’s not only doing 
the physical pan of it but doing the 
management, too. You tr\^ doing both, 
and it’s a full-time job.” HS 


Jane Beckman and Steve Sisne^' cGntribure 
regularh to Oklahoma TODAY. 
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PRIME TIMES 


♦January 24-25. Listen to some of the 
nation’s best storytellers weave exotic tales at the Wintertales Storytelling 
Festival at Stage Center in the Myriad Gardens in OKC. The weekend 
event includes workshops and a special children’s performance. ♦Janu- 
ary 28. See ballet at its best when Rudolf Nureyev comes to OKC’s Civic 
Center Music Hall. The world-famous dancer will perform with members of 
the Paris Opera Ballet and the OK Symphony Orchestra. ♦ February 20. 
Celebrate Black Heritage Week while helping yourself to big, heaping 
platefuls of black-eyed peas with ham hocks, cracklin’ cornbread and peach 
cobbler at OCCC’s Soul Food Supper. Proceeds will go to a scholarship 
fund. ♦ February 27-28. Skip New Orleans this year and visit the Mardi 
Gras at the Common Market in Tulsa. There’ll be a jazz band contest, arts 
and crafts booths, cajun food and a masquerade ball. 


ERTAINMENT 



MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


JAMUAHY 

1-4 '’Season of Lights,” Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

L8 Tannia .Anderson & Michael Ross Exhibit, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
1-10 “Megaliths: Photographs by Paul CaptmigrOp” OK 
Museum of An, OKC, (405) 840-2759 
l-Jl Glenda Green Retrospeetive, OK Art Center, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

1-15 “The Wishbook: Mail Order in Oklahoma," OK 
Historical Society, OKC, (405) 521-2491 
1-19 “Indian Paintbrush,” Travertine Nature Center, 
Sulphur. (405) 622-3165 

1-20 Current Works/Photography, Gardiner Art Gallery, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 

1-24 Bill Hodgson Exhibit, OCCC, OKC, (405) 682- 
7591 


1-25 


1-30 


1-31 


1-31 
1-Fcb. 28 
3-31 
6-31 
M-Feb. 18 


ILFeb. 28 
12Tcb. 4 


Joseph Bank’s Florilegium — Botanical Prints from 

the Voyages of Captain Cook, Philbrook Art 

Ca^ntcr/Tulsa, (918) 587-8883 

Judith Fischer, fabric artist, & Betty Kendrick, 

baskctmakcF, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC. (405) 427- 

5461 

"!9th & 20th Ontury Photographs," Infl 

Photography Hall of P'ame, OKC, (405) 424-4055 
“Unusual Plants of the Plant Kingdom," 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
“Uintcr Nights," Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427^5461 

Robert Carver Exhibit, Plains Indians & Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405 ) 256-6136 
Stringed Instrument Exhibit, OK I'crritorial 
Museum, Guthrie, (40S) 282-1889 
Hoopa Basketry, Southern Plains Indian Museum. 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

“The Armand Hammer Daumier Collection," 
Philbrook An Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
Laurie Weller Exhibit, Gardiner An Gallery, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


iS-Fcb. 21 '"Gerald Dtetz Collection of Japanese Art: Momiji- 
An Collections’' OK Museum of Art, OKC, (405) 
840-2759 

17- Feb. 28 *‘Birth of Time,” Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427-5461 

24- Feb. 28 Paulette Black Exhibit, OGCG, OKC, (405) 682- 

7591 

25- Fcb. 28 Linda Stanton Eithibii, Gardiner Art Gallery, 

Stillwater, (405) 624^6016 

FEBRUARY 

1-28 "Dale Chihuly — Twelve Years of Glass" & "Ray 
CJcorge — Large Drawings," OU Museum of Art, 
Norman, (405J 325-5272 

1-28 Linda Mahoney & Marv Metz Exhibits, Plains 
Indians & Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 
256-61 36 

3 “28 George Oswalt & Patrick Reily Exhibits, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
3-28 Capitol Art Exhibits, Governor’s Gallery, OKC 
State Capitol, (405) 521-2931 
5 Valentine Show, Crain Wolov Gallery, lulsa, (918) 
747-1829 

13-28 "Blacks in America — A Photographic Record," 
OK Historical Society, OKC. (405) 521-2491 
28 “Visions of the Universe,” Kirkpatrick Ontcr, 
OKC. (405) 427-5461 


20 “Arsenic 6l Old Lace," Broken Arrow Community' 
Playhouse, Tulsa, (918) 258-0077 
25-28 “Death of a Salesman," ORU, Tulsa, (918) 495- 
6161 

25- 28 ""The House of Bernarda Alba,” Fine Arts (Center, 

OU, Norman, (405) 525-5321 

26- 28 "Noah," OCU Fine Arts Bldg., OKC, (405) 521- 

5124 

28 "The Hunting of the Snark," OSU Student Lfnion 
Theater, Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


FEBRUARY 

7 Chocolate Festival, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

18-22 Children’s Indoor Fun Fair, Myriad, OKC, (405) 
232-8871 

23 Green Country Jazz Festival, NEOSU, 
Tahicquah, (918) 456-5511, ext. 2888 
25 Engineering Fair, Omni pi ex, OKC, (405) 424-5545 

27-28 OK Community Theatre Association Festival, 
ScTcteao Cemer, OSU, Srillwarer, (405) 624-6094 



DRAMA 




INDIAN EVENTS 


JANUARY 

9 


15-17, 21-24, 
28-31, 4-7 
22-24 


23-24, 29-31. 
Feb. 5-7 
29-Peb. I, 5-8 

30-Fcb, 14 


FEBRUARY 

5- 22 

6-8, 10-13, 15, 
17-21 

6- 15 


8, 15 

IMS, 18-22, 
25-28 
12-14, 18-21, 
25-28 
13-15, 18-21 

15-22 


19-22 


“Once Upon A Mattress," Broken Arrow 
Communiry Playhouse, Tulsa, (918) 258-0077 
“Dial ’M’ For Murder,” Gaslight Dinner Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 252-2566 

“Reunion," (immunity (Center, Bartlesville, (918) 
337-2787 

“The Shadow Box," The Phoenix, Tulsa, (918) 
749-6488 

“A Majority of One." Town & Gown C>ommuniry 
Theatre, Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 
"Brighton Beach Memoirs,” Brook Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 


“Bus Stop.” Jewel Box, OKC, (405) 52 M 786 
“West Side Story," Playhouse in the Park, 
Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

'"The Curious Savage," 'llxcatrc Tulsa, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1168 

"'rhe True Story of Cinderella," First Presbyterian 
Church, Tulsa, (918) 584-4701 
"Oklahoma!" Cabaret Supper Theatre, Fort Sill, 
(405) 351-4519 

"'The Rainmaker," Gaslight Dinner Theatre. 
Tulsa, (918) 248-2566 

"Sweeney Todd," Chapman TTicatrcH TU, Tulsa, 
(918) 592-6000, ext. 2653 

"Oklahoma!” Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 
223-1327 

"*(3ome Back to the Five & Dime. Jimmy Dean, 
Jimmy Dean,” Seretean Center, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 624-6094 


JANUARY 

3 New Year’s Pow-wow, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
634-1202 



JANUARY 

10 “Tinker’s Dam," John H. Williams Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 

II, 13 OK Symphony Orchesua with Jean-Philippe 
Collard^ Civic Center, OKC, (405) 232-4292 

16-17 OK Symphony Orchestra with Emmylou Harris, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 232-4292 

17 “2nd Street Jazz!” John H, Williams Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 

17 “Marching Along with Sousa," Communit>' 
(center, Bartlesville. (918) 337-2787 

22 OK Symphony Orchestra, USAO Auditorium, 
Chickasha. (405) 224-3140 

22 Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

22-25 "Dance Horizons,” Rupel Janes Theatre, OU. 
Norman. (405) 325-5321 

23 Ronald Radford — flamenco guitar. Performing 
Ans Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7122 

24 OK Symphony Orchestra & Canterbury Choral 
Societ^', Civic Center, OKC, (405) 842-7464 
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24 Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon 
Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

25 OU Band Sousa Concert, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 325-2081 

26 Sutton Music Series Concert, Catlett Music 
Center, OU, Norman, (405) 325-2081 

27 OU Band Sousa Concert, Mabee Center, Tulsa, 
(405) 325-2081 

27 Anthony Davis & Episteme, Seretcan Center, 
OSU, Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 

27 Dame Joan Sutherland, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-4035 

28 Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

30 OK Symphony Orchestra Cabaret Concert, 
Myriad,^ OKC, (405) 232-4292 

31 Tulsa Philharmonic with Mel Torme, Chapman 
Music Hall, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

FEBRUARY 

1 Composers Concert, Scrctean Center, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 

2 Sutton Music Series Qmcert, Catlett Music 
Center, OU, Norman, (405) 325-2081 

3 OSU Woodwind Ensembles Concert, Scretean 
Center, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 

5 Black Professional Jazz Musicians, State Capitol, 
OKC, (405) 521-2931 

6- 7 OK Symphony Orchetra with Della Reese, Civic 

Center, OKC. (405) 232-4292 

7- 8 Classical Ballet Performance, Performing Ans 

Onter, Tulsa, (918) 585-2575 

10 Royal Swedish Chamber Orchestra, Community 
Onter, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

10 OK Symphony Orchestra Kinderkonzert, Stage 
Onter, OKC, (405) 232-4292 

11 OU Symphonic Band & Wind Ensemble Concert, 
Holmberg Hall. OU, Norman (405) 325-2081 

12 Langston University’ Concert Choir, State Capitol, 
OKC, (405) 521-2931 

12 Tulsa Philharmonic with Joseph Swensen, 
Chapman Music Hall, Tulsa, (405) 584-2533 

13 Tulsa Pops, The Four Freshmen, Old Lady on 
Brady, Fulsa, (918) 582-7507 

13-14 “Bridge Variations” & “Carmen,” Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 843-9898 

13-15 “Manon,” OCU, OKC, (405) 521-5227 

15 Faculty Violin Recital, Seretean Center, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 

15 Chamber Music Concert, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 

16 OU Orchestra Concert, Holmberg Hall, OU, 
Norman, (405) 325-2081 

18 OK Symphony Orchestra Young People's 
Concerts, Putnam City’ High School Auditorium, 
(405) 495-5200 

20 Tulsa Ballet, Carl Albert Jr. College, Poteau, (918) 
647-8660 

20-21 “Red Glove Revue,” Chapman Music Hall, 'Fulsa, 
(918) 584-2533 

20-22, 26-28 “The Beggar's Opera,” Rupel Jones Theatre, OU, 
Norman, (405)325-2081 

22 “A Circus of Ballet,” Williams Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 592-7122 

22, 24 OK Symphony Orchestra with Gary Karr, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 232-4292 


23 Sutton Music Series Concert, Catlett Music 
Onter, OU, Norman (405) 325-2081 

24 OSU Symphony Orchestra Concert, Seretean 
Center, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 

26 OK Symphony Orchestra Young People's Q)ncert, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 495-5200 
27-28 OK Symphony Orchestra with Robert Goulet, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 232-4292 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


JANUARY 

10 OK Paint Horse Day, Heritage Place Sale 
Facilities, OKC, (405) 478-1599 
15-18 International Finals Rodeo, Convention Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7177 

FEBRUARY 

6-7 Bullmania, Lazy E Arena. Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
25-28 World’s Toughest Rodeo, .Myriad, OKC, (405) 
232-8871 



SPEctAL EVENTS 


JANU/XRY 

4-5 OK Horticulture Society, Myriad. OKC, (405) 232- 
8871 

16 Gun Show', Myriad, OKC, (405) 232-8871 
17-18 Travel Show, Convention Center, Tulsa, (918) 
592-7177 

22 Jr. Livestock Show IVophy .Auction, Civic Center, 
Woodward. (405) 256-7411 

24-25 OK Sport, Health & Recreation Show, Convention 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 743-5555 

29, Feb. 1 Recreational Vehicle Show, Myriad. OKC, (405) 
232- 8871 

30-31, Feb. 1, 6- 

8 Boat Show, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 787-2233 

FEBRUARY 

3-9 Int’l Car Show, Myriad, OKC, (405) 232-8871 
9-15 V^irginia Slims Tennis Exhibition, Summerfield 
Raquet Club. OKC, (405) 278-8939 

12 Matinee Classics for Senior Citizens, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7122 
13-15 OK Tackle Show, Fairgrounds, OKC. (405) 787- 
2233 

14 “Red and VVTiite Heart Ball,” County Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa, (918) 492-5135 

22 90th Birthday Party' for Clarence E. Page. 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
27-28 OK State Fiddlers Convention. Lodge of the 
Cherokces, I'ahlequah, (918) 456-0511 

28 Tulsa African Violet Society' Show & Sale, Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-2192 

.Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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